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G-Mr. Clay’s corrected speech in favor of his tariff bill, and 
the brief one of Mr. Davis (of Massachusetts), against it, will be 
found in the present sheet. The high and honorable character 
of these gentlemen will insure, for both, an attentive perusal. 
There is another of Mr. Davis’ speeches that we desire to make 
room for—and several others: but the “‘stock’”’ is large, and 
current things must not be neglected. 

It appears by the “National Intelligencer’? of Thursday last, 
that a corrected speech of Mr. Webster, (and which, in its order, 
should have preceded that of Mr. Clay), may be expected. We 
shall insert it, of course. , 


fG-We publish sundry instructions from the treasury depart- 
ment with relation to the tariff laws—and are apprehensive 
that these laws, unless speedily amended, will rest more upon 
the interpretations or instructions of the department, than on 
the statutes themselves; for it seems impossible that the mean- 
ing of the statutes should be generally understood and uniformly 
applied, without the exertion of an extraordinary power in the 
secretary concerning the revenue, generally, and as to the amount 
of duties payable on particular articles.* This should not be 
so. Itis the business of the department to execute—not make 
the law; but things are so conditioned, perhaps, that the law, to 
be executed, must be settled—by construction! ‘The general tariff 
law of the last session, with the act explaining the 18th section 
of the act of 1832, and the law suspending the operation of the 
provisions of the 10th and 12th clauses of the act of 1832, (in 
which latter the principle of Mr. Clay’s “‘compromise bill”? was 
swiftly violated), taken together, present a tangled web, or **Gor- 
dian knot,” easier *‘cut’? than unravelled or untied. 

As to the act concerning the 18th section, we have the follow- 
ing from the *‘New York Journal of Commerce,” It is well 
ascertained, we think, that there will not be much “‘surplus re- 
venue”? in the present year—unless the importations should be 
excessive. 


Government deposits.—We understand the much talked of 
measure of withdrawing the government deposits from the 
United States bank has at length been accomplished. What is 
more remarkable, this has been done, not by the order of the 
president or secretary of the treasury, but by an order of con- 
gress adopted by a very large majority of both houses. And 
this notwithstanding the house of representatives voted at just 
about the same time by an equally large majority, that the de- 
posits might safely remain in the bank. If any thing can add to 

e remarkabie character of this remarkable transaction, it is 

at no other place of deposit has been fixed upon, or is likely 

o be, and that in fact the very balances have disappeared alto- 
pether, having been paid to the merchants as return duties 
under the 18th section. f 

And another New York paper, the Commercial Advertiser, 

ays:—“*We are told that the reduction of the duty upon iron, 
has already been followed by a rise in the market of 10 per cent. 

nd also that some staple articles of hardware have risen 20. 





*Some think that the minimum on cotton yarn, and cloths, 
ill remain even after 1842, to protect their manufacture; and 
thers contend that specific duties will be untouched till then! 
s for instance, the intelligent editor of the ‘Nantucket In- 
uirer”? says—**'T'he operation of Mr. Clay’s bill upon the article 
of olive oil is to retain the duty uncharged for ten years!?? The 
esent duty is 20 cents per gallon. If this opinion be cor- 
ect, iron, coal, spirits, sugar, &c. &c. will remain as they are, 
forten years!’? But. we must believe that we are to have a 

b tariff every two years until 1842, in respect to all articles on 
hich the present rate of duty exceeds 20 per cent. on the 
oreign cost of them. Is the secretary of the treasury to have 
ture command over the revenue and the tariff, and determine, 
rom time to time, and at all times, what duties shall be collect- 
f On this or that article? This power is not conferred, and 
irely it never will be; but how else are the collectors to know 
hat they shall charge upon cottons subject to the minimum; on 
Pass, which pays both a specific and an ad valorem duty; and on 
gar subject to as ecific duty only—the kinds of each having 


We have not yet met with any person who pretended to an 
bility to answer this question, except in referring the whole 
latter to the secretary of the treasury. 

hese payments to the merchants have been since suspend- 


The market has also advanced in Europe—partly from an in- 
crease of consumption there—but chiefly by the belief that the de- 
mand for the foreign article is to be greatly increased in the 
United States. 


It should be recollected, that the duty on “hardware”? was 
much reduced by the suspension of the provisos above alluded 
to. We wish that some friend in New York would make par- 
ticular inquiries into the matters just stated, and give us the re- 
sult of them. That most of the leading articles will rise in 
price as the duties on them shall be reduced, and the wages of 
laboring persons diminished.—we surely believe, because of the 
want of an excited and steadily increasing competition. But of 
this more hereafter. We have carefully obtained and laid aside 
about thirty specimens of American cotton and woollen goods, 
with the present fair wholesale cash prices, &c. marked upon 
them, by one of the oldest and most respectable dealers in them 
—to be compared with goods of like quality at a future day, that 
the nullifiers may find out how much they shall have saved by 
reduced duties!* 


The words ‘‘to be continued” are so offensive, in numerous 
cases, that we have sometimes incurred the expense of a sup- 
plement that we might avoid the use of them; and, when an 
extra number of pages cannot be given, various exertions are 
made to preserve interesting articles from injury by divisions of 
them. An instance of the latter is now present. We give the 
reports, resolutions and ordinanees of the South Carolina con- 
vention, complete, we believe; but an account of the proceed- 
ings of that body, with sketches of some of the speeches, are 
postponed. ‘The parts are separated; but each may be consider- 
ed sufficiently full in itself. 

This convention adjourned on the 18th inst. Among other 
things, the act further to provide for the collection of duties on 
imports, is ‘‘nullified’’—so nullification is not dead, though near- 
ly every state, in the United States, has declared itself against 
that heresy. 

A collection of the proceedings had in the several states, on 
this subject, would be interesting. Perhaps, we shall make one. 


fiG-We have given more than usual attention to foreign arti- 
cles and news—for a general record of events should be kept. 
It will be seen that the affairs of Ireland have reached a crisis, 
They cannot remain as they are—much longer. The British 
ministry has resolved to preserve the peace of the country, by 
the operation of laws which are justified only on the “plea of 
necessity,”? and nothing is left to the Irish people but a quiet 
submission to arbitrary edicts, or open organised resistance in 
arms. 


oe 


U. S. BANK s'rock, at New York, March 23—110. 
PRICES CURRENT—BALTIMORE, Marcu 29. 
Flour, best white wheat, 86 75a7 25; Howard street, 5 50— 
city mills 5 50. Wheat 115a116. Corn 60a62. Cloverseed 8 00, 
Cotton 10a13. Whiskey, Ist proof, 28a28!. Wool—best 45050; 


common 25a28, washed; and from 16 to 30, if unwashed. Prime 
beef on the hoof 5 50a6 25. Oak wood 3 00, hickory 4 50. 
| Farmer. 


Tue cHovera has broken out at Havana, with great violence. 
The deaths were already from 100 to 150 per day, principally 
among the blacks. Many had fled from the city—business was 
completely at a stand, and goods were left at the custom house 
day after day—the merchants not wishing to take them out. 
Not many deaths had occurred on board of the vessels in port. 
Some very respectable white persons, of correct habits and ro- 
bust frames, had died. 

This terrible disease has also appeared at Oporto, and was 
committing considerable ravages. Several of don Pedro’s staff 
officers had died. 





*A late Boston paper says—The tariff of 1832, which is now 
in operation, greatly reduces the duties on some protected ar- 
ticles. It is hoped some competent persons will prepare and 
publish an exact statement of the reduction on each article, 
that the nullifiers may know what they save, for they will never 





—and claims must be made on the treasury. 
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But we have the cholera nearer home. It continues at Nash- 
ville, and in the neighborhood of Gallatin, Tennessee. 


Awrvut caTasrropne. The New York Redactor of Satur- 
day contains an article from the Constitutional del Cauca, stat- 
ing thatin the month of July last, while mass was being cele- 
brated in the church of Sigchos, near Tacunga, in the republic 
of Equador, South America, on the day of the solemn festival 
del corpus, fire was communicated to the building by meaus of a 
rocket, and that in the rush of the audience to the door, it be- 
came shut, and THE WHOLE CONGREGATION PERISHED IN THE 
FLAMES except the curate, who escaped through a window! The 
number of lives lost was estimated at more than five hundred, 
besides children. 

Anotuer. The ship Martha, arrived at N. Y. on Sunday, fell 
in with the wreck of a vessel that had been burnt, and 14 dead 
bodies floating round her.—Picked up some spars, trussel-tree 
of the mizzen mast, on which was written, M. H. ‘Taylor, mate 
of ship, [the rest obliterated. ] 

— 1 @ BD Ot — 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London papers to the evening of February 5. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

London, Feb. 5. ‘This being the day for the delivery of the 
king’s speech, his majesty afrived at the house of lords shortly 
before two o’clock; and on alighting from his carriage was re- 
ceived by the cabinet ministers and great officers of state. 

His majesty immediately proceeded to the robing room, and 
from thence to the interior of the house of lords. On his ma- 
jesty taking his seat on the throne, the usher of the black rod 
summoned the house of commons to hear the royal speech. 
Shortly afterwards, the speaker, attended by a great number 
of members, appeared at the bar, when his majesty delivered the 
wey. hyoey gracious speech: 

** My lords and gentlemen: 

“The period being now arrived at which the business of par- 
liameut is usually resumed, I have calied you together for the 
discharge of the important duties with which you are entrusted. 
Never at any time did subjects of greater interest and magnitude 
call for your attention. 

‘I have still to lament the continuance of the civil war in 
Portugal, which for some months has existed between the prin- 
ces of the house of Braganza. From the commencement of 
this contest, I have abstained from all interference, except such 
as was required for the protection of British subjects resident in 
Portugal; but you inay be assured that I shall not fail to avail 
myself of an Opportunity that may be afforded me to assist in 
restoring peace to a country with which the interests of my do- 
minions are so intimately connected. 

‘‘[ have also to regret that my earnest endeavors to effect a 
definitive arrangement between Holland and Belgum, have 
hitherto been unsuccessful. I found myself at length compelled, 
in conjunction with the king of the French, to take measures for 
the execution of the tr2aty of the 15th November, 1831. The 
capture of the citadel of Antwerp has in part accomplished that 
object, but the Dutch government still refusing to evacuate the 
rest of the territories assigned to Belgium by that treaty, the 
embargo which I had directed to be imposed on the Dutch com- 
meree has been continued. Negotiations are again commenced; 
and you may rely on their being conducted on my part, as they 
have uniformly been, with the single view of ensuring to Hol- 
land and Belgium a separate existence, on principles of mutual 
security and independence. 

“I'he good faith and honor with which the French government 
has acted in these transactions; and the assyrances which [ con- 
tinue to receive from the chief powers of Europe of their friend- 
ly disposition, give me confidence in the success of my endea- 
vors to preserve the general peace. I have given directions 
that the various papers which are necessary for your informa- 
tion on the affairs of Holland and Belgium should be laid before 

you. ° 
’ “The approaching termination of the charter of the bank of 
England and of the East India company, will require a revision 
of these establishments, and | rely on your wisdom for making 
such provisions for the important interests connected with them, 
as may appear, from experience and full consideration, to be 
best calculated to secure public credit, to improve and extend 
our commerce, aid to promote the general prosperity and power 
of the British empire. 

‘©Your attention will also be directed to the state of the church, 
more particularly as regards it temporalities and the maintenance 
of the clergy. ‘The complaints which have risen from the col- 
lection of tithes appear to require a change of system, which 
without Uiminishing the means of maintaining the established 
clergy in respectability and usefulness, may prevent the collision 
of interests, and the consequent derangement and dissatisfac- 
tion which have too frequently prevailed between the ministers 
of the church and their parishioners. It may also be necessary 
for you to consider what remedies may be applied for the cor- 
rection of acknowledged abuses, and whether the revenues of 
the church may not admit of a more equitable and judicious 
distribution. 

‘‘In your deliberations on these important subjects, it cannot 
be necessary for me to impress upon you the duty of carefully 
attending to the seeurity of the church established by law in 
these realms, and to the true interests of religion. 

“In relation to Ireland, with a view of removing the causes of 


— 
—— 


attended with such unfortunate consequences, an act was pass- 
ed during the last session of parliament for carrying into effect a 
general composition for tithes. To complete that salutary work, 
I recommend to you, in conjunction with such other amend- 
ments of the Jaw as may be found applicable to that part of my 
dominions, the adoption of a measure by which, upon the prin- 
ciple of a just commutation, the possessors of Jand, may be 
—— to free themselves from the burthen of an annual pay- 
ment. 

**To the further reforms that may be necessary, you will pro- 
bably find that, although the established church of Ireland is by 
law permanently united with that of England, the peculiarities 
of their respective circumstances will require a separate consi- 
deration. ‘There are other subjects hardly less important to the 
general peace and welfare-of lreland, affecting the administra- 
tion of justice, and the local taxation of the country, to which 
your attention will also be required. 

“Gentlemen of the house of commons: 

**{ have directed the estimates for the service of the year to be 
laid before you. They will be framed with the most anxious at- 
tention to all useful economy. Notwithstanding the large re- 
duction in the estimates of the last year, | am happy to inform 
you that all the extraordinary services which the exigencies of 
the times required, have been amply provided for. The state of 
the revenue as compared with the public expenditure, has hither- 
to fully realised the expectations that were formed at the close 
of the last session. 

** My lords and gentlemen: 

“ln this part of the United Kingdom, with very few excep. 
tions, the public peace has been preserved; and it will be your 
anxious but grateful duty to promote by all practicable means, 
habits of industry and good order among the laboring classes of 
the community. 

On my part, I shall be ready to co-operate to the utmost of 
my power in obviating all just cause of complaint, and in pro. 
moting all well considered measures of improvement. But, it 
is my painful duty to observe, that the disturbances in Ireland 
to which I adverted at the close of the last session, have greatly 
increased. 

‘A spirit of insurbordination and violence has risen to the 
most fearful height, rendering life and property insecure, de- 
fying the authority of the law, and threatening the most fatal 
consequences, if not promptly and effectually repressed. 

‘I feel confident that to your loyalty and patriotism, I shal! 
not resort in vain for assistance in these afflicting circumstances, 
and that you will be ready to adopt such measures of salutary 
precaution, and to entrust to me such additional powers as may 
be found necessary for controlling and punishiag the disturbers 
of the public peace, and strengthening the legislative union be- 
tween the two countries, which, with your support, and under 
the blessing of Divine Providence, [ am determined to maintain 
by all the means in my power, as indissuiubly connected with 
the peace, security and wellare of my dominions.”’ 

In reading the speech, (says a London paper), the king laid 
particular emphasis on the passage relating to the disturbed state 
of Ireland,and was particularly emphatic when he expressed 
his determination to uphold the union of England and Ireland. 
The troubles in that kingdom evidently caused much uneaii- 
ness. A London paper remarks:—‘‘We have reason to believe 
that the government have decided upon strong measures being 
used for the tranquilization of that country; and also that tle 
marquis of Anglesey will return to Dublin.”? 

It does not appear from the speech that any measures of di- 
rect interposition, in the affairs of Portugal, are contemplated. 

Six hundred unmarried females, (not convicts), have lately 
been imported into New Holland, from England. 

TURKEY AND EGYPT. 

It is reported that Ibrahim had assented to a cessation of hot 
tilities with a view to a definite arrangement with the sultan, 
— seems to have accepted the offer of assistance made }y 

ussia. 

Commercial letters from Smyrna, to the 6th January, asset 
that a treaty had been concluded between Russia and the porte, 
in which the emperor Nicholas agrees to succor the sultan will 
a fleet, and with an army of 60,000 men. 

FRANCE. 

The accounts from Paris are to February 4th. The navi 
preparations at Brest continued to be prosecuted with unéi- 
minished energy, and some of the ships of war were already 
a condition to put to sea. 

The army of the north, the head quarters of which were # 
Compeigne, had been restored to the same footing as that up 
which it was placed before its recent entry into Belgium. 

Several of the knights templars, have been seen walking th 
streets of Paris, with their white mantles, ornamented will! 
red cross. 

The Journal du Commerce of Lyons, of the 27th Janua’y, 
says—“Two days ago a mercantile house was opening 60! 
bales of cotton, when to the astonishment of those e 
the operation, there was found in one of them the body of! 
negro, bent double and carefully packed in the middle of it.” 

SPAIN. 
It is said that some partial disturbances in that kingdom 


been effectually put down, and that don Carlos, (the king’ 
brother), was under arrest in his own appartments. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 





complaint which had been se generally felt, and which had been 


We learn with regret that news has been recently received" 
the way of England, from the South Sea Islands, of a mct* 
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choly character. A bloody war has broken out between Tahaa 
and Raietea, and many lives had been lost. The missionaries 


had not been able to allay the troubles, and it was feared their 
‘influence was on the decline.”’ 


HUNGARY. 

The family estates of the princes Esterhazy, who are at the 
head of the Hungarian nobility, yield an annual revenue of 
more than two hundred thousand pounds sterling. 


LATER NEWS. 
London papers of the 14th and Paris of the 19th Feb. 

From Great Britain and Ireland the most interesting intelli- 
gence is that which relates to the people of Ireland, in whose 
favor there has been a sudden and strong manifestation in the 
house of commons of England. In that body on the llth, the 
ehancellor of the exchequer having moved the adoption of the 
answer to the king’s speech, Mr. Lalor, and other Catholic mem- 
bers protested against a declaration volunteered in a preceding 
sitting, that they were prevented by their oaths from legislating 
on affairs of the church. Mr. O’Connell declared that he had 
an equal right with any other member to legislate on church 
affairs, and, if it were not so, he might as well be at once ex- 





pelled from the house. The reading of the address to the king 
was interrupted by a motion from Mr. Cobbett, proposing a sub- 
stitute. The substitute was lost 23 to 323. On the 12th, the 
address was presented at Windsor, the house having adjourned 
until 4 o'clock. 

On the return of the speaker, ministers, and twenty members, 
who had proceeded to Windsor with the address, the speaker 
communicated the king’s answer in substance as follows: ‘I 
thank the commons for their leyal and respectful address, and 
for the assurance which they give me of their disposition to aid 
my efforts for the preservation inviolate of the union between 
Ireland and England, and for the repression of violence; in 
short, the house may be assured that [ shall continue my efforts 
for the removal of all just grounds of complaint throughout my 
kingdom.”? ‘The answer was received with great applause. 

The London papers are almost exclusively occupied with the 
discussion in parliament on the king’s speech. Mr. Cobbett 
has been very loquacious, and has not failed to attempt strength- 
ening his arguments by facts and assertions relative to this 
country, and has made some egregious errors; for instance, he 
declared that Washington signed the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

Mr. O’Connell denominated the king’s speech a “brutal and 
a bloody speech.’? The debates are of the most piquant kind, 


if indeed a broader and blunter word would not be more ex- 
pressive. 


The London Morning Chronicle of the 8th says: 

In the house of lords last night, lord King, in moving for an 
account of the sums paid out of the livings held bv ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations to the clergy, took occasion to deal out some 
very hard blows to the dignity of the church. After specifying 
a number of cases in which, notwithstanding the enormous in- 
crease in the value of the tithes, the allowances to the officiat- 
ing ministers by the deans and chapters [the friars and monks 
of Protestantisin], were not more now than they were two hun- 
dred years ago—his lordship contended that this was a most 
scandalous abuse, and ought to have been remedied long ago. 
But “‘experience has proved [said his lordship] that from the 
reformation down to the present time, the protectors of the 
church had shown themselves more disposed to protect the 
many abuses of the church, than that a reformation should take 
place; and they had used all their influence and power, and the 
first estate of the realm holding seats in that house, to prevent 
reform. It was their duty to see that there were no abuses, 
and if there were—and they had not the means to correct then: 
—they ought to apply to parliament. The king’s speech recom- 
mended an equitable distribution of the revenues. He hoped 
that this equalization would take place; he hoped that pluralities 
would be done away with; and he wished in addition, in order 
that ecclesiastical persons might not neglect their duties, that 
they might be confined to their spiritual fanctions.”’ 

The bishop of London made a very naive defence of the 
church. When [said the right reverend father in God] the no- 
ble lord said that not much had been done, and referred to ex- 
perience, he seemed to forget that it was only of late years that 
any expectation had been formed [hear]. The imperfections 
of the church had only been discovered within a few years; be- 
fore that time, atteniion had not been directed to the subject, 
and it was only within a few years that an impetus had been given 
to the clergy.’ 

The same paper says: 

We have been led, rather prematurely, we own, to anticipate 
the relation in which the two houses will soon stand towards 
each other, in order to explain the distrust naturally entertained 
by many, of the ability of ministers to carry such a bill, regard- 


ing the church of Ireland, as may really satisfy the Catholic po- 
pulation of Ireland. 


The London Courier of the 6th says: 

It is with great regret that we feel it to be our duty to state to 
our readers that the king’s speech which we published yester- 
day, is generally considered to be very unsatisfactory, not on 
account of that which is said, but on account of that which is 
left unsaid. 

A large number of notices of motions have already been 
given regarding the ballot, triennial parliaments, the abolition 





of slavery, the regulation of infant labor, the abolition of vestry 
rates in Lreland, the amendment of the Irish jury system, &c. 
Work is, therefore, carved out in abundance for the house. 

At the same time, some important changes in the mode of 
conducting the house were announced. 

On the 12th Feb. the communication from the ministers was 
made relative to the reductions and changes in the Irish church 
establishment. ‘The following are the principal alterations pro- 
posed by the chancellor. ‘Ten bishoprics to be abolished (after 
the death of the present incumbents) out of the twenty-two 
which at present exist. Those to be reduced being—Drtomore, 
Clogher, Kildare, Cork, Waterford, Ossory, Kilmore, Tuam, 
and two other sees, the names of which did not reach the gallery. 
This diminution would produce a direct saving of £60,000 per 
annum, besides what would accrue from the renewal of leases 
&e. ‘The entire income of the bishops in Lreland might be cal- 
culated at £150,000 a year, that of the deans and chapters at 
£23,000; as to the benefices, his lordship said that as yet he had 
no accurate returns, but he would set them down at £600,000; 
making the entire ecclesiastical income in Ireland about 
£860,000 per annum. He proposed to abolish the system of 
first fruits, now applied to the augmentation of poor livings, and 
to replace it by an annual per centage upon all preferments of 
£500 a year, at the rate of 5 per cent. £700 to be made to pay 
7 per cent. and beyond, 10 per cent. Bishop’s sees to be regu- 
lated by a different scale; those above £10,000 paying 15 per 
cent. those below that income 10 per cent. below £6,000 7 per 
cent. and below £5,000 5 per cent. All the proceeds of this 
per centage to be givea to augment the incomes of the r 
clergy. Church rates government propose to abolish altogether; 
deans and chapters likewise to be abolished, or to have the cure 
of souls attached to them. His lordship then stated various 
other changes, both present and prospective, in connection with 
the establishment. The statement was received with much 
cheering, and was even applauded by str. O’Connefll., 

The chancellor of the exchequer, in bringing forward the 
measures proposed in Irish affairs, on the 12th, stated that the 
ininistry had, in this undertaking, done their utmost to provide 
a remedy for all the abuses pertaining to the ecclesiastical laws. 
They had appointed magistrates, without any distinction of 
sects, and among the sheriffs and lord-lieutenants of counties, 
there were quite as many catholics as protestants. They sought, 
in reference to the tithes, he said, to relieve the tenant, without 
despoiling the Jandlord; they proposed to distribute the burdens 
more equitably, and to regulate the contracts between the te- 
nant and proprietor. 

As to the taxes for the support of the church, he said the new 
plan differed entirely from that of the tithes, and was far less 
onerous to the catholics; the tithes, he said, they were disposed 
to abolish entirely. (Burst of applause). The change would 
afford relief to the people of about £70,000 per annum, The 
deaneries are abolished, and the number of bishops is reduced 
from 22 to 12, and thus a farther retrenchment of £60,000 
would be effected. He concluded by expressing the hope that 
these measures would vindicate the good intentions of the go- 
vernment, and be approved by the house. (Prolonged ap- 
plause). 


Two other Dutch vessels from the East Indies had been de- 
tained and sent into England. 


France. Paris is in commotion in consequence of duels fought 
by the friends of the duchess Berri and the republicans. Eleven 
of these duels took place within two or three days. 

It is expected that ministers will require of the chamber of 


deputies the credit of a million for the dowry of the queen of the 
Belgians. 


Turkey and Egypt. The Augsburg Gazette of the Ist Feb. 
brings the following important intelligence, of the 28th uit. from 
Vienna:—‘According to accounts from Constantinople, which 
have been received by express, an armistice for 40 days has 
just been concluded between the Egyptians and the Turks. 
The negotiations for the final settlement of the differences, are 
carried on with the utmost ardor by the representatives of the 
European powers. They have, it is asserted, solemnly protest- 
ed against any further advance on the part of Ibrahim. Perfect 
tranquillity prevailed at Constantinople, and the people anxi- 
ously wished for peace. The exchange of couriers between 
Paris and Constantinople, is exceedingly active.’ 


Letters from Bucharest to the 29th January, announce the 
approaching arrival of a Russian corps d’armee of 25,000 men 
in the principalities. Its object is no doubt provisionary, and 
intended to give weight to the offered mediation of Russia. 

Portugal. Portsmouth, (England), Feb.6. This day arrived 
the Osprey cutter, Abbinet, master, with wounded rw teem 
gers from Oporto. I learn by one of them, that a severe affair 
took place on the 24th ult. by a part of the army embar in 
boats to attack St. John’s, and two forts on the Douro. . 





troops engaged were 1,400 English, 700 French, and three 
ments of Cacadores, under colonel La Place. They were com- 
pletely successful, driving the Miguelites by the bayonet. One 
of the forts mounted eight guns. They retained possession; 
took some pipes of wine. Pedro’s loss is very great—850 killed 
and wounded—15 officers. Colonel) Bacon commanded the 
cavalry. Iam grieved to learn that the severely woonded—in 


fact, those who cannot help themselves—are left to perish; such 
is the miserable state of the hospital staff. 





Pedro’s army suffers for want of provisions and clothing. 
The surf is so great, that two ships are now off with previsions, 
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and have been for the last week. Captain Davis who went to 
join, is arrived by the Osprey. . 

My informant saw a French ship, with 400 quarters of wheat, 
sink off St. Johns. 

. News had been received at Paris of the very unset- 
tled state of affairs in Spain. The Carlists, it is said, are to 
make a stand against the government so soon as they shall 
have obtained a sufficient quantity of arms, ammunition, &c. 
Should Ferdinand resort to the more liberal system of govern- 
ment, which, it is said, he has already evinced a strong desire 
to carry into effect, the revolutionists will stand but little 
chance. 

The Indicateur, of Bordeaux, gives the following extract of a 
letter of the 3ist Jan. from Madrid. ‘“M. Zea Bermudez has 
just concluded a treaty with sir Stratford Canning, in virtue of 
which Donna Maria da Gloria is to be acknowledged absolute 
queen of Portugal. Her husband is to be chosen from the house 
of Naples. By the same treaty, the cabinets of Paris and Lon- 
don have engaged to acknowledge the young princess of Spain, 
whose right to the crown is to be established by the cortes, 
which will assemble on April 1.’ 

Holland and Belgium. ‘There is much talk about projects and 
counter-projects, for settling the matters in dispute between 
these kingdoms—but there is no appearance of an adjustment 
of them. 

YET LATER NEWS. 
London papers to the 19th Feb. inclusive. 

Great Britain and Ireland. On the 15th Feb. earl Grey in- 
troduced a bill “‘for the more effectual suppression of local dis- 
turbances and dangerous associations in [reland.’? The **N. 
Y¥. Commercial Advertiser”? gives a synopsis of this bill, and 
says—‘*‘It will be perceived that all power is committed to the 
lord lieutenant, and that the bill is framed with such precaution 
as to leave very little chance of evading it. That it is a viola- 
tion of the British constitution is evident; and indeed it is ad- 
mitted so to be by lord Grey; but the public safety is held to be 
of paramount authority. Courts martial are established in the 
disturbed districts—their proceedings and punishments are sum- 
mary and without appeal—the habeas corpus act suspended— 
and all persons required to remain within their houses between 
sunset and sunrise, on pain of being sentenced to transporta- 
tion. This brings us back to the days of William the conquer- 
or, when the ‘curfew toll’d the krell of parting day:’—but per- 
haps the present condition of Ireland may render such severe 
enactments as necessary now, as that of England did in the 
days of the Normans.’’ 


Earl Grey’s speech in favor of this bill is also inserted. The 
condition of treland as described by him, (and we fear, too tru- 
ly), is awful; and he justified the bill on the principle salus po- 
puli suprema ler! The duke of Wellington warmly supported 
the general provisions of the bill—he considered them “‘impera- 
tively necessary.”’ So did lord Brougham—he said, that “the 
crown was an usurper instead of a governor, if it claimed alle- 
giance without granting protection.”’? On the 18th, the bill was 
read a second time, nem. con. [O’Connell has placed Ireland 
upon the alternative of abject submission er open rebellion; 
and, at the cost of the people, may find that it was much easier 
to raise an excitement than to direct it. The murders and 
robberies, and all sorts of outrages which so generally prevail, 
must be checked.* He had however threatened that, if the bill 

ed, he would use his influence to cause a demand for gold. 
on all the banks—which created some alarm]. 

Mr. Cobbett seems to be making one or more speeches every 
day—and braves all attempts to stop him. 

The ministers persist in carrying out their projects relative to 
slaveryin the West Indies—[{concerning which we intend to 
pu blisha considerable collection of articles. } 

Holland and Belgium. Much excitement prevailed in the lat- 
ter, because of the regulations established by the king of Hol- 
land for the navigation of the Scheldt. It was believed that 
England and France would open the navigation by force, unless 
these regulations were speedily withdrawn. Holland exacts a 
transit duty on the cargoes of all vessels passing her forts. 
{Other accounts say that no tolls are demanded. ] 

Turkey and Egypt. Ibrahim had gained another victory over 


the Turks and made himself master of the magazines of ammu- 


nition and provisions whieh had been collected at Askhir. Re- 
sistance of his arms seemed at an end—in Asia, at least. 

Portugal. The government has given satisfaction for firing 
upon a French brig-of-war, at the mouth of the Tagus. The 
French consul forced his way into the chamber of the duke of 
Cadaval, after midnight, and compelled him to sign a paper 
which was presented, in his bed, being an invalid—refusing to 
depart without it: 





*To exemplify the condition of L[reland, Mr. Stanley, (in the 
house of commons), noticed the two counties in which the sys- 
tem of agitation commenced, thus— 

‘The two counties are Kilkenny and the Queen’s county. 
In Kilkenny alone, within the last twelve months, there have 
been 32 murders and attempts to murder, 34 burnings, 512 bur- 
glaries, 36 acts of houghing of cattle; and the number of illegal 
notices and violent and serious assaults, by which I mean as- 
saults attended with danger to life and limb, has been 170. In 
Queen’s county the number has been even more. There have 
been sixty murders or attempts to murder; burglaries, 626; ma- 
licious injuries to property, 115; and serious assaults upon indi- 


viduals, 209,”? 





LATEST NEWS. 
London papers to the evening of the 22d Feb. inclusive. 

Great Britain and Ireland. The money market had assumed 
more activity, and prices had advanced. Consols 87} to 873. 
Belgian stocks had risen 2 per cent. 

Earl Grey’s bill relative to disturbances in Ireland, was 
agreed to in the house of lords on the 2lst Feb. 

The house of commons had resolved to meet at twelve at 
noon, for the reception of petitions and the transaction of pri- 
vate business, and adjourn at 3 o’clock. The regular sessions 
will commence in the evening, as heretofore. 

Great agitation was manifested at Dublin on the 20th, in con- 
sequence of the suppression bill. The trades and the volun- 
teers had suspended their political operations to deliberate on 
their personal security. A great general meeting was to take 
place the next day. A run had been made upon the bank of 
{reland for gold, but not to a great extent. 

A letter from Mr. O’Connell had been published in Dublin— 
speaking in the most severe terms of earl Grey’s bill—exhort- 
ing the people to respect the laws, but to present respectful pe- 
titions against the measures proposed. 

Spain. ‘The king and queen appear to be successful in their 
measures—and the Carlists seem to be down. 

France. Nothing important is mentioned as having hap- 
pened in this kingdom. A large reduction of the army is sull 
spoken of. 

Holland and Belgium. Some new negotiations are mention- 
ed concerning the affairs of these countries! ‘The reports are 
not worth repeating. 

Turkey and Egypt. Letters from Alexandria of the 10th Jan. 
say that the pacha was fitting out a fleet to take possession of 
Smyrna—he had not then heard of the armistice which his son 
had granted to the sultan. He was apprehensive that the Eng- 
lish and French might interfere, and prevent his occupation of 
that rich and important city. 

A Russian vessel had arrived at Constantinople with a cargo 
of seventy beautiful slaves! 

Russia. Private letters from Petersburg say the influenza 
was raging there. It is affirmed that above 100,000 persons 
were suffering under it at the same time, and a still greater 
number in Moscow, where the theatres are closed. 

China. The late rebellion seems nearly subdued. Le, go- 
vernor of the Canton province, had been degraded and sent to 
Pekin, because of this rebellic.s. 

The Falkland Islands. Accounts from Monte Video, of Jan. 
18, say—The schr. Sun, of New London, has arrived here from 
the Falkland Islands, having been ordered off by the Buenos 
Ayrean schr. Sarandi. The captain says seals were searce. 
The Sarandi has, in her turn, been ordered off by the British 
sloop of war Clio, and has arrived at Bueuos Ayres. So there 
is no longer any danger of war between the United States and 
Buenos Ayres. 

= BB Ot 


LIVE OAK. 
Report of the secretary of the navy upon live oak. 

Every thing which goes to throw light upon our permanent 
national resources, must at all times engage the attention of 
our intelligent citizens. For some time past, we have intended 
to present to our readers a synopsis of the extremely valuable 
report communicated to the house of representatives by the se- 
cretary of the navy relative to live oak—that unrivalled material 
which forms the basis of our naval strength—but have hitherto 
been prevented by the pressure of other matters growing out of 
the proceedings of congress. 

This report, drawn up in compliance with a call from the 
house, contains a mass of important information as to the con- 
struction of vessels of war, which required a profound know- 
ledge of the subject as well as great pains to concentrate and 
present in a form so striking and available. 

‘The commencement of this report embodies ali the informa- 
tion which has been obtained as to the extent of the supply of 
live oak both upon public and private lands. The amount of 
this supply is stated by the secretary to be about 8,000,000 cubic 
feet at a medium calculation of 50 feet per tree. The elements 
of this computation are given in the appendix in a tabular form. 

One of the objects of the call was to obtain the views of the 
secretary upon the best mode of securing the live oak timber 
growing upon public lands from being plundered. ‘The remedy 
proposed by him is both simple and effectual. He recommends 
that provision be made by law that all masters of vessels having 
live oak on board on private account, before they are admitted 
to clearance at the custom houses, shall prove that the timber 
was taken from private lands. This plain expedient strikes us 
to be worth more in effecting the object, than thousands upon 
thousands of dollars expended in “preventive service,” and has 
been adopted by congress in the act for the gradual improve- 
ment of the navy. 

Preliminary to the settlement of the question of the adequate 
supply of this material for the future wants of the navy, the se- 
cretary has presented a succinct view of the past eonsumption 
—the amount now in depot at the various yards—on the stocks— 
afloat, &c. which of itself forms the most satisfactory history of 
the rise and progress of the naval power of the United States 
that we have before seen. All who feel an interest in this sub- 
ject will find the leading facts relative to the construetion of 
those ships, whose career of glory has shed so much lustre upon 
the fame of our gallant seamen, stated in a condensed but clear 
manner, 
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As recourse will undoubtedly be had to the report itself, the 
extent of which excludes it from our columns, by all those who 
are inclined to examine this subject of supply, we must content 
ourselves with hastily glancing at some of its results, and re- 
commending the report as a document of great merit, which 
throws strong light upon this subject, heretofore regarded as ex- 
tremely obscure and difficult of satisfactory explanation. 

The whole amount of live oak timber employed in the con- 
struction of public vessels since 1797, is stated at 974,363 cubic 
feet. Of this quantity, the vessels now in commission contain 
165,480 feet; vessels in ordinary, 322,633 feet; ships on the stocks, 
354,000 feet; leaving a deficit of 132, 250 feet, which is thus ac- 
counted for: 8,000 feet were sold by order of congress in 1801; 
68,375 feet were captured by the enemy during the late war; 
44,500 feet were burned at the navy yard in this city in 1814; 
Fite feet have been lost by shipwreck; and 8,000 feet by natural 

ecay. 

The stock of live oak now in depot at the several yards, pur- 
chased for building ships under the acts for the gradual improve- 
ment of the navy, is 431,845 cubie feet. The aggregate pur- 
chases of live oak, under the annual appropriations for repairs, 
have amounted to 168,000 cubic feet. 

The quantity of live oak timber required for the frame of a 
ship of the line, is estimated at 34,000 cubic feet; for that of a 
frigate of the first class, 23,000 feet; for that of a frigate of the 
second class, 18,000 feet; for that of a sloop, 8,000 feet; and for 
that of a schooner at 1,800 feet. : 

Of the amount of live oak timber estimated as growing upon 
public and private lands, one-fourth is estimated as suitable for 
ships of the line; one-fourth for frigates, and one-half for sloops 
and schooners. 

For the ordinary repairs of the live oak frames of vessels in 
commission, less than one per cent. of timber originally em- 
ployed is required—for replacing extraordinary losses by fire, 
shipwreck and great decay, 5 per cent. is estimated—so that 6 
per cent. of the live oak timber of which the frames of our ves- 
sels are constructed is necessary to keep our naval force entire. 
This will require annually 1,700 cubic feet for ordinary repairs, 
and 8,500 feet to replace extraordinary losses upon the force in 
commission. ‘To cover the repairs which may be required to 
keep up all our vessels both in ordinary and in commission, it 
is estimated that about 27,000 feet per annum will be sufficient. 
The annual purchases under the appropriations for the gradual 
improvement of the navy for the last ten years have been 33,000 
feet, which is to be exclusively applied to building new vessels. 
The present system will, therefore, require about 60,000 cubic 
feet per year, which may be furnished at a medium calculation 
by about 1,200 trees per annum. 

_ There have been already reserved from sale 67,417 acres of 
live oak timber lands. The secretary recommends a further 
reservation of 100,000 acres, which would secure an ample sup- 
ply for the demands of the naval service, both for repairing old 
and building new vessels upon the present system, forever. 

The calculations upon this subject are elaborate, and appa- 
rently conclusive. No American citizen can go through this 
document without feeling the highest gratification at the survey 
of our naval resources, which it so ably developes. 

[ Washington Globe. 
8 B Ot 
TREASURY INSTRUCTIONS. 
CIRCULAR TO COLLECTORS, NAVAL OFFICERS AND SURVEYORS. 
Treasury department, comptroller’s office, March 7, 1833. 

Sik—You will receive, herewith, for your government, the 
following acts passed at the last session of congress, viz: 

_L. “*An act to explain an act entitled ‘an act to reduce the du- 
lies on cofle, tea and cocoa,’ passed the 20th May, one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty.”? 

2. “An act to explain and amend the 18th section of ‘an act 
to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on imports,’ 
approved the 4th July, 1832.’ . 

3. “An act establishing a port of entry and delivery at the vil- 
lage of Fall River, in Massachusetts, and discontinuing the office 
at Dighton.’ 

4. “An act to explain and amend the act to alter and amend 
the several acts imposing duties on imports, passed the 14th 
July, 1832, so far as relates to hardware and certain other ura- 
nufactures of copper and brass, and other materials.”’ 

5. “An act to modify the act of the 14th July, 1832, and all 
other acts imposing duties on imports.’? 

_The third section of act No. 2 contains the following provi- 
SIONS, Viz: 

“If asum equal to the amount of duties levied by the said act 
Of the 14th July, shall not have been collected, and the bond or 
bonds given shall amount to more than the duties imposed by 
said act, the secretary of the treasury shall direct that a deben- 
ture certificate or certificates, the form of which shall be pre- 
Scribed by him, for such excess of duty, shall be issued to the 
persons placing the same in the custody of the customs, payable 
out of the bond or bonds given for duties on the same. The 
collectors to give the debtors credit on the bonds for the differ- 
ence between the high and low duties, and to cancel the bonds 
on payment of the balance.”’ 

To earry these different provisions into effect, you are, when 
the importer deposites the goods, to credit his bonds with the 
difference between the high and low duties, and if any excess 
shall then appear to have been paid, such excess is to be refund- 
ed to him at the treasury; but if, upon giving such credit, the 
full amount of duties according to the existing laws will not 





have been paid, the bonds are to be cancelled only on the pay- 
ment of the balance thus remaining to be paid. 

But in case of goods being deposited by a person other than 
the importer thereof, and a sum equal to the amount of duties 
levied by the said act of the 14th July, shall not have been col- 
lected, and the bond or bonds given shal] amount to more than 
the duties, imposed by said act, instead of giving a credit on the 
duty bonds of the importer, for the difference between the high 
and low duties, a debenture certificate is to be issued to the per- 
son depositing such goods for such difference, the form of which, 
marked A, approved by the secretary of the treasury, is here- 
with transmitted. 

From this form you will perceive that the debentures will be 
payable only in case the duty bonds on which they may be pre- 
dicated, shall be paid. 

The same principle is to govern in the case of goods hereto- 
fore liable to duty, but which, under the act of the 14th July, 
1832, will be free. 

If such goods be deposited by the importer, any duties which 
may have been paid thereon, are to be refunded to him at the 
treasury, and the bonds for the balance of the duties (if any) are 
to be cancelled; and if such goods be deposited by a person other 
than the importer, and no duties thereon have been paid, he is 
to receive debenture certificates for the whole, payable at the 
same times respectively at which the bonds given for the duties 
will become payable: but if a part of the duties were paid, then 
such part is to be refunded to the person who may have deposit- 
ed the goods, and debenture certificates for the balance of the 
duties are to be granted to him, payable as before mentioned. 

The 3d section of act No. 2, also contains a provision accord- 
ing to which goods deposited and remaining in the custom house 
stores until the Ist of April next, will be entitled to the benefit 
of the 18th section of the act of 14th July, 1832, and if any higher 
duty shall have been paid thereon than would have been levied 
under the last mentioned act, such excess is to be refunded out 
of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
person who may have placed the same in the custody of the 
customs. 

The applications for a return of such excess of duties, as well 
as for other duties to be refunded, are, of course, to be made to 
the treasury, and to substantiate the claims, a certificate of the 
custom house officers is to be produced, agreeably to the en- 
closed form, marked B. 

When goods which have been or which shall be deposited for 
the benefit of the 18th section of the act of the 14th July, 1832, 
by persons other than the original importers thereof as authoris- 
ed by the accompanying act No. 2; the identity is to be estab- 
lished by satisfactory evidence of the transfer or transfers for 
your government, in relation to which the secretary of the trea- 
sury directs that the regulations prescribed by law, when goods 
are exported for the benefit of drawback by persons other than 
the original importers thereof, be observed. 


Information having been received from sources entitled to 
entire confidence, that impositions have been practised, and 
will continue to be practised, on the revenue, by invoicing and 
entering the articles known by the names of ‘‘summer cloth,” 
and *‘brochellas,’? under the name of “‘worsted stuff goods,’? when, 
according to the materials of which they are both composed, 
(say worsted or combed wool and cotton) they are not entitled to 
that classification, but are liable to the woollens duty, it becomes 
necessary that measures be adopted at the custom houses, in 
the examination and inspection of such goods, to detect and 
prevent impositions of the kind in future. 

In compliance with instructions from the secretary of the 
treasury, you are requested to refund the discriminating duties 
of tonnage which have been levied by you on Mexican vessels ~ 
since the 5th April, 1832, the date of the president’s proclama- 
tion, directing the treaty between the United States of America 
and the United Mexican States, to be fulfilled. 

It is deemed proper to take this occasion to communicate to 
you the following decisions of this office, viz: 

1. That in estimating the value of wool unmanufactured, at 
the place of exportation—to the actual cost, if the same shall 
have been actually purchased, or the actual value, if the same 
shall have been procured otherwise than by purchase, at the 
time and place, when and where — or otherwise pro- 
cured, or to the appraised value, if appraised, are to be added 
all charges, except insurance, and the weiglit is to be regulated 
with reference to the pound weight as known and established 
in the United States. If it shall be proved to your satisfaction, 
that there is any difference between the pound weight in the 
United States and that of the foreign country of exportation, 
such difference is to be taken into view in the computation of 
the value of the wool. If the value of unmanufactured wool, es- 
timated in the manner thus prescribed, shall exceed eight cents 
per pound, it will be liable to duty, and vice versa, if it does not 
exceed that sum per pound. An actual weighing at the time of 
arrival, is considered necessary in ali cases, in order to ascer- 
tain whether the wool will or will not be liable to duty. 

2. That an article called “‘fancy coral,’ in thin uneven pieces, 
about a quarter of an inch in length, with a hole midway be- 
tween the two ends, is not considered as coming under the de- 
nomination of *‘heads,”’ in contemplation of law, and if not en- 
titled to the general exemption from duty of “‘coral,”’ is entitled 
to such exemption as an article not enumerated in any law, and 
heretofore liable as such, to an ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. 
The circumstance of such coral being strung, is nct considered 
as placing it upon a different footing. 
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2. That coral beads are liable to an ad valorem duty of 15 per 
cent. as “‘all other beads, not otherwise enumerated.” 

. 4. That window blinds, made of split rattans, are liable to an 
ad v. m duty of 15 [25] per cent. as manufactures of wood. 

5. That all articles composed entirely of site and linen, are 
entitled to an entry as “‘manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall 
be a component part.”’ 

6. That all iron chains, which from the form and thickness of 
the links, are suitable for, and are generally used for cables, 
whether of large or small vessels, are to be subjected to the spe- 

duty of 3 cents per pound. 

+ 7. That goat’s and camel’s hair camlets, are entitled to an entry 
atl5 percent. being considered as coming under the general 
classification of ‘cashmere or thibet,”? in contradistinction to the 
classification of ‘merino shawls made of wool, and ali other ma- 
nufactures of wool, or of which woo! shall be a component part.” 
 8..That shawls, the body composed of silk and worsted, with 
the res on the border formed with carded wool, are consider- 
ed to be entitled to he placed under the classification of “shawls 
and other manufactures of silk and worsted at an ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent. 

9. That shawls of worsted or combed wool and cottons, are lia- 
ble to the woollen’s duty. 

10. That the articles called brown rolls, or heedens, dowlas, 
platillas, creas and bretagnes, are entitied to an entry at an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent.”’ 

11. That the following articles are liable to an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent. viz: black linens, Russia sheetings, linen 
d sod damasks, damask table cloths and napkins, linen 
sheeting, linen drillings for pantaloons, linen lawns, called long 
lawns, jinen threads, [rish linen shirtings and estonilles. 

12. “ sail needles, sack and yarn needles, darning needles, 
bet packing needies, shoemaker’s, glover’s and saddler’s netting 

tambouring needies, and all similar needles, are embraced 
by the general exemption of “‘needles.”?> Bodkins not included. 

13. That so much of the act of 20th April, 1818, as requires 
wines and distilled spirits to be deposited in the public stores, 
Ao be entitled to drawback, is considered to be still in force; but 

t the terms of credit therein allowed are virtually repealed 
by the 5th section of the act of the 11th July, 1832, entitled ‘an 
act to alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on im- 

>” the provisions in this respect, in the last mentioned act, 
ing so repugnant to those in the former, that both cannot stand 
well together, and have a concurrent efficacy. 

It may be proper to observe, however, that this decision is 
applicable only to the importations of wines and distilled spirits, 
which have been made since the 3d instant, and which may 
hereafter be made. 

It is understood that large importations were made of the ar- 
ticles known by the name of plains, kerseys and Kendal cottons, 
and deposited in the custom house stores for the benefit of the 
reduction of duties which was to have taken effect after the 3d 
day of the present month, as authorised by the act of the lth 
July, 1832, already referred to; and that orders for a large quan- 
dity of said goods have been given upon the faith that after the 
3d instant they would be admitted to entry at an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent. but that under the act entitled ‘fan act to mo- 
ify the act of July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on 

»? which, so far as relates to these particular kind of 
goods, having taken effect on the 2d of the month, and raised 
the duty thereon to 50 per cent. the importers will be compelled 
to advance duties, (say the difference between the higher and 
the lower rates), for whieh, upon every principle of justice and 

faith, they conceive, congress will pass a law to have 
refunded to them, and that such advance can be prevented only 
in case the treasury department can extend the time for the pay- 
ment of the duties on the goods in question. 

It is regretted that such will be the operation of the two acts 
mentioned; but it is not competent for the treasury, in any case, 
to extend the time of payment beyond that, at which, according 
to law duties en goods become due and payable. 

With a view, however, to facilitate any application which 
may be made to the next congress for relief, it would be advisa- 
ble to keep a particular account of these goods, the names of the 
importers, the dates of payment of the duties, and the difference 
between the higher and lower ameunt of duties. 
~ ‘It will naturally suggest itself to you, that you are not to in- 
clude in such account any goods which you are not perfectly 
gatiefied are of that description and fabrics as to have entitled 
them to an entry at five per cent. in case the act, in relation to 
them, of 1833, had not repealed that of 1832. 

Such plains, kerseys and Kendal cottons as were imported 
prior to the 2d instant, will be liable to the payment of the rates 
of duties in force at the time of importation; but if such rates be 
greater than the rates fixed by the act of 2d instant, and the 

lains, kerseys and Kendal cottons be deposited in the custom 
Gones stores as prescribed by law, they will be entitled to the 
benefit of the 18th section of the act of 14th July, 1832. 
Respectfully, J. ANDERSON, comptroller. 
Treasury department, comptroler’s office, March 19, 1833. 

Srr—It is deemed proper to inforin you, that so much of the 
87th section of the supplemental collection law of Ist March, 
1833, as is not repugnant to, and consequently is not repealed by 
the Sth section of the tariff act of I4th July, 1832, is considered 
to be still in force. 

‘Accordingly, if the duties on other goods than ‘‘manufactures of 
wool, or of which wool is a component part,” imported into the U, 





States in any ship or vessel, on account of one person or of 
several persons jointly interested, exceed two hundred dollars, 
and are paid in cash, a discount at the rate of four per centum 
per annum is to be allowed, for the respective periods of three 
and six months, from the dates of importation, to which the 
tariff act of 1832 restricts the terms of credit for the duties on 
goods other than manufactures of wool, &c. 

Although the duties on manufactures of wool, or of which 
woolis a component part, may be paid in cash, still no discount 
thereon ean be allowed, the 6th section of the tariff act of 1832, 
expressly denying the right in such case. 

Instead of paying the duties, however, on such goods in eash, 
it is optional with the importer to deposit the goods in the 
public stores on the terms and conditions specified in the 6th 
section referred to. Respectfully. 


JOSEPH ANDERSON, comptroller. 
To Jas. N. Barker, esq. 


Treasury department, March 21st, 1833. 
Sir—-The department has instructed the comptroller upon 
both the points arising under the late tariff act, and upon which 
information is desired in your letter of the 18th instant, who 
will forthwith communicate the same to you and the other 

collectors. Iam very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LOUIS McLANB, secretary of treasury. 
James N. Barker, esq. collector of the customs, Philadelphia. 


Treasury department, comptroller’s office, March 21, 1833. 

Sir—The conflicting provisions in the 2lst and 24th articles 
of the second section of the tariff act of 14th July, 1832, the 
former subjecting ‘all manufactures of hemp or flaz, except 
yarn and cordage, tarred and untarred, ticklenburgs, oznaburgs 
and burlaps, not otherwise specified,’’ toan ad valorem duty of 
25 per cent. and the latter authorising the admission to entry of 
“bleached and unbleached linens,’’ at an ad valorem of 15 per 
cent. have rendered the meaning of the act somewhat obscure, 
— given rise to different opinions as to the correct construction 
of it. 

The subject, however, having recently been brought to the 
consideration of the secretary of the treasury, he has decided 
that the provisions in the 2Ist article are to be construed in such 
manner as that the other provisions of the act may be effectual, 
and therefore not to embrace “‘bleached and unbleached linens.” 

All articles therefore, which in the known coinmercial sense, 
and in the usage of trade, have acquired the distinct appellation 
of linens, bleached or unbleached, are to be admitted at a duty of 
15 per cent. Irish linens are believed to be of this character, and 
are to be charged with duty accordingly. 

The secretary of the treasury has also decided that the last 
proviso in the Ist section of the act of 2d instant, entitled “an 
actto explain and amend the eighteenth section of ‘an act to 
alter and amend the several acts imposing duties on imports,’ 
approved the 14th July, 1832,” is to be considered as having re- 
ference to the time of importation, and not to the amount of duties 
—consequently, goods on which the duties do notamount to $50, 
are to be considered to be entitled to the benefit of the 18th 
section of the tariff act of 14th July, 1832, provided three years 
from the date of their importation have not elapsed, and the 
other conditions, entitling them to drawback, be complied with. 

[ embrace the occasion to state, that palm leaves used in the 
manufacture of palm leaf hats, &c. copper ore, and fishing lines, 
made of Manilla grass, are considered to be free of dutys—that 
shawls of silk and thibet are to pay duty as “‘manufactures of 
silk, or of whieh silk is a component part?’—and that bodkins 
composed wholly or chiefly of silver, are to pay 12 per cent. 
but if made of iron, steel, brass, &c. or of which either of these 
metals js a component material, they are to pay 25 per cent. 

Respectfully, JOS. ANDERSON, comptroller. 


Treasury department, comptroller’s office, March 25th, 1833. 

Sir—In compliance with the request of the secretary of the 
treasury, the following instruction received from him, is com- 
municated for your government, viz. 

“The provision in the 14th section of the act of 14th July, 1832, 
intended as a ‘substitute for that of the 4th section of the law of 
the 28th of May, 1830, requires the same specification in the 
entry, as was by the iast mentioned act required in the invoice. 
To carry into effect the provision of that section, the form of 
the entry should be so framed as to refer specially to the goods 
enumerated in the invoice, which should be annexed thereto 
as a part of the entry. This will be considered as a virtual com- 
pliance with the requisition of the 5th section of the act of the 
28th May 1830, requiring the invoice to be filed. Should the im- 
porter, however, prefer inserting the entire invoice in the entry, 
he will be at liberty so to do; but in such case the invoice must 
be filed as required by the act before stated.”? Respectfully, 


JOS. ANDERSON, comptroller. 
James HI. McCulloch, esq. , 


Treasury department, comptroller’s office, March 23d, 1833. 
Sir—I have received your letter of the 2lst inst. It appears 
to me that if at the time of deposition of goods after the 14th 
July, 1832, they were entitled to drawback, they will by the re- 
gulations of law in other respects being complied with, be en- 
titled to the benefit of the 18th section of the tariff act of that 

date. Respectfully, JOSEPH ANDERSON, comptroller. 


James N. Barker, esq. collector, &ce. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA CONVENTION. 

This convention adjourned on Monday, the 18th inst. We 
have prepared a detailed notice of the proceedings, yt 
&c. but it must be postponed for the next ReGisTErR. e an- 
nexed are the chief papers and acts which must be recorded: 

The following was transmitted to the convention on the first 
day of its sitting— 

; PP a amg depurtment, aygry March 11, Moy the 
To James Hamilton, jr. esq. president of the convention o 
of South Carolina v 

Sir—I herewith transmit you a letter which I have received 
from the hon. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, commissioner from the 
state of ne which, together with the correspondence in 
relation to Mr. Leigh’s mission, and the resolutions of Virginia, 
of which he is the bearer, you are requested to lay before the 
assembly over which you preside. I am, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, ROBERT Y. HAYNE. 

Columbia, March 11. 

Sin—Having at our first interview, presented to you the reso- 
lutions of the general assembly of Virginia of the 26th January 
last, on the subject of federal relations, I have now to request 
your excellency to lay these resolutions before the convention 
of the people of South Carolina, which, at my instance, has 
been re-assemnbled for the purpose of considering them. 

The general assembly of Virginia has expressed in its own 
language, its sentiments concerning the unhappy controversy 
between the state of 8S. Carolina and the federal government, 
and its motives, its views and object, in making this interces- 
sion. In these respects, therefore, the commissioner it has 
thought proper to depute to 8. Carolina, can have nothing to 
add, and nothing ever to explain. The duty presented to him 
is simple and precise. He is instructed to communicate the 
preamble and resolutions to the proper authorities of this state, 
and “‘to give to them such direction as in his judgment may be 
best calculated to promote the objects which the legislature of 
Virginia has in view:’’ and this part of his duty he has already 
by the prompt and cordial compliance of those authorities, had 
the happiness to accomplish, to the entire satisfaction (as he has 
reason to believe) of the legislature of Virginia. And he is fur- 
ther instructed and ‘“‘authorised to express to the public autho- 
rities and people of this our sister state, the sincere good will of 
the legislature and people of Virginia towards their sister state, 
and their anxious so!icitude that the kind and respectful repre- 
sentations they have addressed to her, may lead to an accom- 
modation of the differences between this state and the general 
government.’’ 

Virginia is animated with an ardent and devoted attachment 
to the union of the states, and to the rights of the several states, 
that compose the union: and if similarity of situation and of in- 
terests naturally induce her to sympathise, with peculiar sensi- 
bility, in whatever affects the prosperity and happiness of South 
Carolina and the other southern states, she knows how to re- 
concile this sentiment with her affection and duty towards each 
and every other state, severally, and towards the United States. 
She is most solicitous to maintain and preserve our present in- 
stitutions, which, though they partake of imperfections, from 
which no human institutions can ever be exempt, and notwith- 
standing some instances of mal-administration or error to which 
all governments are liable, are yet, as she confidently believes, 
the happiest frame of polity that is now or ever has been enjoyed 
by any people—to maintain and preserve the whole, and every 
part of these institutions, in full vigor and purity; to uphold the 

union and the states; to maintain the federal government in all 

its just powers, administered according to the pure principles of 
the constitution, without the least departure from the limitations 
prescribed by the compact, fairly understood, and the state go- 
vernments in all their rights and authority, as absolutely neces- 
sary to the good government and happiness of their respective 
citizens. Consolidation and disunion are alike abhorrent from 
her affections and her judgment, the one involving, at the least 

a forfeiture of the manifold advantages and blezsings so long and 

80 generally felt and acknowledged to have been derived from 

the union; and the other having an apparent, perhaps inevitable 

tendency to military despotism. And she is apprehensive—for 
reasons too obvious to need particular mention—that in case 
any differences between the federal government and the states, 
shall ever be brought to the arbitrament of force, the result, let 
it be what it may, must effect such a change in our existing in- 
stitutions as cannot but be evil, since it would be a change from 
those forms of government which we have experienced to be 
good, and under which we have certainly been, in the main, 
free, prosperous, connected and happy. Therefore, in the pre- 
sent controversy between the federal government and the state 
of South Carolina, she deprecates any resort to force by either, 
and is sanguine in the hope, that, with proper moderation and 
forbearance on both sides, this controversy may be adjusted, (as 
all our controversies hitherto have been) by the influence of 
truth, reason and justice. 

Virginia remembering the history of South Carolina, her ser- 
vices in war and peace, and her contributions of virtue and 
intelligence to the common councils of the union, and knowing 
well the generosity, the magnanimity, and the loyalty of her 
character, entertained the most perfect confidence that these 
sentiments so cherished by herself, would find a response in the 
heart and understanding of every citizen of this state. And 
that confidence induced her intercession on the present occasion. 

She has not presumed to dictate, or even to advise. She has 


redress the grievance of which South Carolina complains. And 
she has spoken to South Carolina also, as one sovereign state, 
as one state of this union, ought to speak to another. She has 
earnestly, affectionately, and respectfully, requested and entreat- 
ed South Carolina, “‘to rescind or suspend her late ordinance, 
and to await the result of a combined and strenuous effort of the 
friends of union and peace, to effect an adjustment and conci- 
liation of all public differences now unhappily existing.”? She 
weil hoped, that this state “‘would listen willingly and respect- 
fully to her voice;”’ for she knew and felt that South Carolina 
could not descend from the dignity, and would nowise compro- 
mit the rights of her sovereignty, by yielding to the intercession 
of a sister state. 

If, therefore, no other considerations could have been present- 
ed to the convention of the people of South Carolina, if no other 
motives for compliance could have been suggested than the in- 
tercession of Virginia, offered in the temper and manner it has 
been, and the interest we all have in the union, the common 
attachment we feel for our tried republican institutions, the 
aversion from civil discord and commotion, and the wise and 
just dread of change of which no sagacity can foresee the con- 
sequences—it might have been hoped and expected, that the 
convention would rescind, or at least suspend for a time, the 
late ordinance. 
But, in truth, the convention comes now to a consideration of 
this subject, under a state of circumstances, not anticipated by 
Virginia when she interposed her good offices to promote a 
peaceable adjustment of the controversy between this state and 
the federal government. There has been made that “combined 
and strenuous eflort of the friends of peace and union, to effect 
an adjustment and conciliation” of this controversy, the result 
of which South Carolina was requested and expected to await 
—and that effort, it is hoped, will prove successful. The recent 
act of congress, “‘to modify the act of the 14th July, 1832, and 
all other acts imposing duties on imports,’ is such a modifica- 
tion of the tariff laws as (I trust) will leave little room for hesi- 
tation on the part of the convention of the people of South 
Carolina, as to the wisdom and propriety of rescinding its ordi- 
nance. 

Forbearing, therefore, to enter at large into the many and for- 
cible considerations of justice and policy, which, independently 
of this measure of congress, might, I humbly conceive, have 
sufficed to induce the convention to suspend, if not to rescind 
the ordinance, I shall rest in the hope, that the wisdom of the 
convention will adopt, at once, the course which the dignity and 
patriotism of South Carolina, her attachment to the union, so 
constantly expreased, and manifested by her deeds, her duty to 
herself and towards her sister states, and (I hope I may add 
without presumption) her respect for the intercession of Virgi- 
nia, shall dictate to be proper; and that that course will lead to 
a renewal of perfect harmony. 

Sensible as I am, how lit'le any effort of mine has or could 
have contributed to the result I now anticipate, I shall be well 
content with the honor of having been the bearer of the resolu- 
tions of Virginia, and of a favorable answer to them—happy in 
being the humblest instrument of such a work. 

I have the honor to be, with profound respect, your most obe- 
dient serv’t, B. W. LEIGH. 
To his excellency Robert Y. Hayne, governor of South Carolina. 


[From Mr. Leigh to the governor of Virginia.] 

Columbia, March 12, 1833. 
Sin—The convention of the people of South Carolina met 
yesterday, in pursuance of the proclamation of the president of 
that body. As it had been reassembled at my instance, for the 
oer of considering the resolutions of the general assembly 
of Virginia, on the subject of the controversy between this 
state and the federal government, I addressed a letter to go- 
vernor Hayne, requesting him to communicate those resolutions 
to the convention, and indicating, in general terms, the reasons 
that induced this intercession on the part of Virginia, the right 
in which her interposition was to be regarded, and the grounds 
on which a compliance with her request, that the ordinance of 
the convention, passed at its former session, should be rescinded 
or suspended, was wished and expected. The actual state of 
things, produced by the recent measures of congress, redered it 
unnecessary, in my judgment, to exhibit, at large, the various 
considerations of justice and policy, which, without regard to 
those measures, might have sufficed to recommend the course 
proposed by Virginia, to the good sense and patriotism of the 
convention; and enabled me to avoid many topics of peculiar 
delicacy, which a regular discussion of the subject would have 
involved. The governor transmitted my letter to the conven- 
tion, together with the former correspondence between us, 
(which has already been communicated to you), and the re- 
solutions of the general assembly of Virginia. I herewith en- 
close you 4 copy of my letter to him, and of his letter to the 
president of the convention, (Nos. 1 and 2). 

The whole subject was forthwith referred to a committee of 
twenty-one members. It was expected, that the committee 
would make a report, in part at least, this morning; and I delay- 
ed this letter, in the hope of being able to give you the substance 
of the report: but on the meeting of the convention, the chair- 
man informed the house, that the committee proposed to pre- 
sent thiee several views of the subject. Ist. In reference to the 
recent act of congress modifying the tariff; 24. To the media- 
tion of Virginia, and 3d. To the other act of congress, called 
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might be expected to-morrow. I have no doubt, that the con- 
vention will rescind its ordinance. I have the honor to be with 
the highest respect, sir, your most obedient servant, 

B. W. LEIGH, 
To his excellency, John Floyd, governor of Virginia. 


The several reports, resolutions and ordiuances inserted be- 
low, were all adopted by very large majorities. Particulars 
hereafter. 

Report of the committee on the mediation of Virginia. 
The committee to whom was referred the resolutions of the 
eneral assembly of Virginia, and the communication of Mr. 
eigh to the governor of the state of South Carolina, beg leave 
to 
. REPORT: 

That although circumstances bave supervened since the in- 
stitution of this commission on the part of the highly respected 
commonwealth from which it proceeds, which have enabled 
this convention to accomplish the object which her assembly 
80 anxiously and patriotically had in view, we are nevertheless 
sensible of the friendly dispositions.of her good offices at a mo- 
ment when 8. Carolina, denounced by the executive of the fe- 
deral government, and threatened with an extremity of its ven- 
geance, stood absolutely alone in the contest she was waging for 
the rights of the states and the constitutional liberties of the 
country. ' 

To this interference and these friendly dispositions, S. C. de- 
sires to respond to a sister sovereign, and independent common- 
weaith, in a tone of candor, confidence and affection. Appre- 
ciating thus sensibly, both the motives and objects which in- 
fluenced the general assembly of Virginia, to despatch, at a mo- 
ment so interesting, her commissioner to this state, whose mis- 
sion, even if the recent modification of the tariff had not been 
adopted, would have challenged her high respect and profound 
consideration, she cannot pe:mit the occasion thus offered to 
pass without making a few declarations which she regards as 
due to herself and the public liberty of the country. 

In the first place, S. C. desires to stand acquitted, and believes 
ona calm aad dispassionate reflection by her co-states, she 
must stand acquitted of the charge of having acted with any 
undue precipitation in the controversy hitherto pending with 
the federal government. For ten years, she petitioned, protest- 
ed, and remonstrated against that system of unjust and uncon- 
stitutional legislation which had equally received the reproba- 
tion of Virginia before she resorted to her veto to forbid its en- 
forcement within her limits. in exercising this faculty of her 
sovereignty, she believed she rested on those doctrines which in 
1798 and 1799 had eonferred on Virginia and her distinguished 
statesmen, a renown so unfading. She now refers to this sub- 
ject in no invidious spirit of controversy, but when Virginia as- 
serted in these memorable resolutions of her general assembly, 
**that she viewed the powers of the federal government as re- 
sulting from the compact to which the states are parties as limit- 
ed by the plain sense and intention of the instrument constitut- 
ing that compact, as no further valid than they are authorised 
by the grants enumerated in that compact, and thatin case of 
a deliberate, palpable and dangerous exercise of other powers, 
not granted by the said compact, the states whoare parties there- 
to have the right, and are in duty bound to interpose for arrest- 
ing the progress of the evil, and for maintaining within their 
respective limits the authorities, rights, and liberties appertain- 
ing to them,’’ we conceived she has done nothing more or less 
than announce the remedy which S. C. has resorted to, through 
fier state interposition. It is moreover asserted in the report 
explanatory of those resolutions, that this rightis a constitu- 
tional, and not a revolutionary right, and by the whole context 
of the powerful argument embraced in that report, the right it- 
self stands forth as separate and independent of the ordinary re- 
medies of procuring a redress for the ordinary abuses of the 
federative government. 


When therefore the general assembly of Virginia, in the re- 
cent resolutions, borne by her commissioner, which your com- 
mittee are now considering, declares “‘that she does not regard 
the resolutions of 1798 and 99 as sanctioning the proceeding of 
$. C. as indicated in the ordinance of her convention,”’ with 
all the proper deference 8S. C. must nevertheless adhere with 
an honest and abiding confidence to her own construction. It 
is within the Providence of God that great truths should be in- 
dependent of the human agents that promulgate them. Once 
announced, they become the subjects and property of reason, 
to all mew and in all time to come. Ner will 8. C. feel less 
confidence in the conservative character of her remedy, which 
she believes to be in perfect harmony with a trae exposition 
of the doctrines of the resolutions of 1798, by the recent testi 
mony afforded of its efficacy in a pacific accommodation of the 
jate controversy with the federal government, although that 
government has attempted to destroy the authority and eflicien- 
cy of this remedy, by the contemporary passage of an act per- 
petrating a worse and more aggravated outrage on the constitu- 
tion which has again dentanded the interposition of this cen- 
vention 

With this brief justification of the principles of South Caroli- 
na, your committee take leave of the subject, assuring the an- 
cient and distinguished commonwealth, whose mission has been 
borne by her commissioner, with an ability, temper and affec- 
tion entirely corresponding with her own dispositions, thatin 
the struggles for liberty and right which we apprehend from the 


—. 


support a limited and economical system ef government, and 
those who favora consolidated and extravagant one, which the 
states in a minority are destined to wage, she will find in S. ©, 
a faithful aud devoted ally in accomplishing the great work of 
freedom and union. If she cannot say, with Virginia, that 
consolidation and disunion are equivalent evils, because she 
believes with their own Jefferson, that consolidation is the great- 
est of all political curses to which our federative form of go- 
vernment can have any possible tendency, she nevertheless af- 
firms, and challenges the production of any event in her history 
to disprove the declaration, that she is devoted to the union of 
these states, on the very terms and conditions of that compact 
out of which the union had its origin, and for these principles 
she is prepared to peril at all times and under all circumstances 
the lives and fortunes of her people. 

Your committee conclude by recommending the adoption of 
the follownig resolutions. 

Resolved, That the president of this convention do communi- 
cate to the governor of Virginia, with a copy of this report and 
these resolutions, our distinguished sense of the patriotic and 
friendly motives which actuated her general assembly in ten- 
dering her mediation in the late controversy between the gene- 
ral government and the state of S. Carolina, with the assurance 
that her friendly counsels will at all times command our respect- 
ful consideration. 

Resolved, ‘That the president of this convention likewise con- 
vey to the governor of Virginia, our high appreciation of the 
able and conciliatory manner in which Mr. Leigh has conducted 
his mission, during which he has afforded the most gratifying 
satisfaction to all parties, in sustaining towards us the kind and 
fraternal relations of his own state. 








Mr. Hamilton’s resolution. 

Resolved, That whilst this convention as an offering to the peace 
and harmony of this union, in a just regard to the interposition 
of the highly patriotic commonwealth of Virginia, and witha 
proper deference to the united vote of the whole southern states 
in favor of the recent accommodation of the tariff, has made 
the late modification of the tariff approved by act of congress 
of the 2d March, 1833, the basis of the repeal of her ordinance 
of the 24th November, 1832—yet this convention owes it to 
itself, to the people they represent and the posterity of that 
people, to declare that they do not, by reason of said repeal, 
acquiesce in the principle of the substantive power existing on 
the part of congress to protect domestic manufactures: and 
hence on the final adjustment, in 1842, of the reductions, under 
the act of 2d March, 1833, or at any previous period should 
odious discriminations be instituted for the purpose of continu- 
ing in force the protective principle, 8. Carolina will feel her- 
self free to resist such a violation of what she conceives to be 
the good faith of the act of the 2d March, 1833, by the interpo- 
sition of her sovereignty, or in any other mode she may deem 
proper. 

Mr. Smith’s resolution. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that the 
military preparations heretofore begun by the state should be 
continued, and that effectual measures should be adopted and 
completed, for putting the state in a firm attitude of defence. 


Report on the force Vill. 

The committee to whom was referred the act of the congress 
of the United States, entitled *‘an act further to provide for the 
collection of duties on imports,’’ beg leave to 

REPORT: 

That they have, so far as time would allow, considered the 
act with such attention, as the importance of the matters con- 
tained in it would seem to require. At the present moment, 
when a question, which has long divided and perplexed the 
country, has been adjusted, on terms calculated to quiet agita- 
tion and restore harmony, it would have been a matter of pe- 
culiar gratification to be able to indulge, without restraint the 
feelings which such adjustment was calculated to excite. But 
your committee regret to say, thatat the moment of returning 
peace, the most serious and alarming cause of dissatisfaction 
has been afforded by the act under consideration. Your com- 
mittee do mostsolemnly believe that the principles sought to be 
established by the act, are calculated, when carried into prac- 
tice, to destroy our constitutional frame of government, to sub- 
vert the public liberty, and to bring about the utter ruin and 
debasement of the southern states of this confederacy. 

The general purpose of the whole act, though not expressed 
in the terms of it, is perfectly well known to have been to coun- 
teract and render inefficacious an act of this state, adopted in 
her sovereign capacity, for the protection of her reserved rights. 
Believing, as we most fully do, that the power attempted to be 
exercised by the state, is among the reserved powers of the 
states, and that it may be exercised consistently with the con- 
stitution of the United States, an opinion formed by the good 
people of this state, upon the fullest and most careful conside- 
ration, and expressed through their delegates in convention, 
yourcommittee must, on that ground alone, bave been convinc- 
ed that the purpose of counteracting that act, and the means 
by which it is sought to be counteracted, are unauthorised by 
the constitution. We think that this will become more apparent 
by attending to the leading provisions of the act of congress. 

The act gives to the president of the United States, for a limit- 
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merce of the whole U. States; though certainly the power was 
only contemplated to be exercised against that of South Caro- 
exempts property in the hands of the officer of the revenue, 
alleged to detained for enforcing the payment of the duties, 
trom liability to the process of the state courts. 

It exempts a class of persons residing within the state—offi- 
cers of the United States, and persons employed by them or act- 
ing under their direction, or any other person professing to act 
in execution of the revenue laws—from all responsibility to the 
state laws or state tribunals, from any crime or wrong, when it 
js alleged that the act was done in execution of the revenue 
jaws, or under color thereof. : 

It gives to the same class of persons the right to seek redress 
for any alleged injury whatever, either to person or property, 
however foreign to the proper subjects of the jurisdiction, in the 
courts of the United States; provided the injury be received in 
consequence of any act done in execution of the revenue laws. 

It directly supposes all the courts of the state to be inferior 
and subordinate to those of the United States, and provides for 
rendering them so, by directing to them the writ of certiorari 
superseding their jurisdiction. | Leake 

It affects to limit and controul the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the state; providing for the removal of causes from their cogni- 
zanee; declaring their judgments void, and providing for the dis- 

- charge of persons confined under their process. 

It tyrannically provides for rendering persons liable to punish- 
nent for acts done by them in execution of the laws of the state 
' and the process of its courts, to which they are bound to yield 
» obedience, and which they are compelled, under the highest 
sanctions, to enforce. 

It not only provides for the punishment of persons thus act- 
ing by the civil tribunals, but authorises the employment of mi- 
litary foree, under color of executing the laws of the United 
States, to resist the execution of the laws of the state; super- 
seding with the quick execution of the sword, the slower pro- 
cess of courts. 

he act authorises the confinement of persons in unusual 
places; which can only mean on board ships; in which persons 
tiom the most remote parts of the state may be confined. 

The committee believe that all these positions are distinctly 
> sustained by the act in question. By the constitution of the U. 
> States, the power to regulate commerce, is given to congress. 
Itis an important portion of the legislative power, and as legis- 
lative power, is incapable of delegation. Congress has, how- 
» ever, in effect, delegated to the president,.the power to abolish, 
at his diseretion, any port of the United States, or interrupt or 
destroy its commerce. This may easily be effected, under the 
authority to remove the custom house to any port or harbor 
within the collection district, by fixing it at inconvenicnt or in- 
accessible places. ‘I'o say nothing of the unusual and tremen- 
dous character of this power, which New York or Philadelphia 
might perhaps apprehend, if there were any expectation of its 
being exercised with respect to them, and the enormous abuse 
to which it is liable, does the constitution contemplate or au- 
" thorise, the delegation of this discretion to an individual? If it 
> were exercised, it would be a plain violation of that part of the 
> constitution which directs that in regulations of commerce, no 
> preference shall be given to the ports of one state over those of 
» another. The same inequality is occasioned by directing the 
payment of cash duties. It is vain to say that this has been 
rendered necessary by the act of the state, and without it, the 
> collection of the revenue would be impracticable. Whatever 

' latitude may be allowed in the selection of means necessary and 

» proper to carry into effect the granted powers of congress, we 
believe no one has yet imagined, that a plain provision of the 
constitution may be violated, as a means of carrying into effect 
a power granted by another provision. Although we may con- 
cede the power of congress for sufficient cause and in good faith, 
to abolish one port of entry and establish another, yet we of 
course cannot concede that it may delegate this power, or that 
the. sovereign act of the state, for the vindication of her reserv- 
ed rights, constitutes sufficient cause, or that this act has been 
> done in good faith. 

The provisions of the act, that all property in the hands of any 
) officer or other person, detained under any revenue law, shail 

be subject only to the orders and decrees of the.courts of the U. 

States, plainly enacts that it shall not be subject to any pro- 

cess, order or decree, of the courts of the state. We have here- 
' tofore been accustomed to regard our superior courts as having 

Jurisdiction over all persons and all property within the limits 
ofthe state. This jurisdiction is of course superseded, when- 
» ver any other court of concurrent jurisdiction has possession 
=) custody of any cause or any property. But that a ministerial, 
» ¢xecutive officer, or that property in his hands, should be ex- 
empted from the jurisdiction and authority of state courts, we 
helieve to be unprecedented in our legislation, and without any 
shadow of constitutional authority. One of the most extraor- 
Witinary and exceptionable provisions of the act, appears to be 
that authorising the removal, previous to trial, of suits or prose- 

tions from the state courts, upon affidavit made, and a certi- 

fieate of the opinion of some counsellor or attorney to the same 
'flect, that the suit or prosecution was for or on account of any 
ict done unger the revenue laws of the United States, or under 
olor thereof, or for or on account of any right, authority or title, 

bow eeu claimed by any officer or other person, under any such 
+ ree ie United States. If there be any violation of the law 
«“ State, if there be a wrong done to person or property with- 
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in the limits of the state, have not the courts of the state juris- 
diction of that matter? By what authority does the congress of 
the United States limit that jurisdiction? What shadow of con- 
stitutional provision is there to sanction this most flagrant usur- 
pation? ‘True such a violation of the law of the state may some- 
times be justified as being done in execution of a constitutional 
law of the United States; but this is a matter of defence, and to 
be tried as every other defence is to be tried, and can have no 
effect in ousting the jurisdiction or in giving to the courts of the 
United States original jurisdiction of offences against the state 
laws. So any person is authorised to bring suit in the courts of 
the United States for any injury to person or property, for or on 
account of any act done in execution of the revenue laws. The 
constitution gives to the courts of the United States jurisdiction 
of all cases in law and equity arising under the constitution and 
laws of the United States. An assault on the person or trespass 
to property is a violation of the laws of the state. Can it make 
a difference that a violation of the state law was provoked by an 
act done under color of executing the law of the United States? 
‘The protection of persons and property has heretofore been sup- 
posed the province of the states. In assuming to itself this new 
function, the federal government indicates most clearly its ten- 
dency to engross all power and controul all state autherity. 

It is plain, likewise, from the various provisions of the act, 
that such suits are intended to be allowed against persons act- 
ing ia execution of the process of the state courts. Judgments 
of those courts are declared to be void, and persons and property 
exempied from their jurisdiction. 

It is not only our law, but part of the law of the civilized 
world, that the judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
is valid until it be reversed by a competent: authority. The 
judgment of a superior court of general jurisdiction, can never 
be void for want of jurisdiction. When there are courts of con- 
current jurisdiction, that which obtains possession of the cause 
is entitled to retain it; its process must be respected, and all 
other jurisdiction is excluded. Itis true that the judgments of 
courts of limited jurisdiction, (and such are the courts of the 
United States, and so they themselves have determined), are 
void, if the jurisdiction be transcended. This distinction would 
seem to determine whether sovereignty is to be attributed to the 
state or to the federal authority. Hitherto, it has never occur- 
red to any one to doubt that an officer, acting in execution of 
the process of a court of general jurisdiction, and all persons 
acting under his direction, are exempted from all responsibility 
for that act. He is bound, under the highest sanction, to exe- 
eute that process; and shall he be punished for performing his 
duty? 

it this act were submitted to, the entire administration of the 
criminal justice of the state might be interrupted, and it is not 
too much to say, that the state governments would be rendered 
impracticable. The worst criminal—one stained with the guilt 
of murder—upon making an affidavit, which no such criminal 
would hesitate to make, and procuring a certificate, which any 
criminal might easily procure, would be able to elude the criminal 
justice of the state. His cause must be removed to the federal 
court; and when upon his trial it shall appear that his act was 
not done im execution of the law of the United States, your 
committee do not perceivé what other consequence can follow, 
than that he must be acquitted and go with impunity. 


Ilaving taken this view of the provisions of the act in ques- 
tion, the committee would submit to the solemn consideration 
and determination of this convention, whether they do not ef- 
fect an entire change in the character of our constitution, and 
will not, when carried into practice, abolish every vestige of 
liberty, and render this an absolute, consolidated government, 
without limitation of powers. It has been truly said if these 
things may be done, the most solemn acts of the highest au- 
thorities of the state may be regarded as the unauthorised pro- 
ceedings of individuals; the courts of justice may be shut up; 
the legislature dispersed, as a lawless mob, and we, ourselves, 
representing, as we vainly believe, the sovereignty of the state, 
ealled to answer for what we have said and done on this floor, at 
the bar of a circuit court of the United States. Is this an exag- 
gerated picture? Let us examine it a litthe more closely. “it 
these provisions may be made to enforce the execution of the 
revenue laws of the United States, they may be made to enforce 
any other act which congress shal! think proper to pass. No 
matter how oppressive, how clearly unconstitutional, there is 
no power in the constituted authorities of the state to resist it. 
If one class of cases may be removed from the jurisdiction of 
the state courts, any other class, subject to the discretion of 
congress, may be likewise removed. If the process of the courts 
be void, and the officer executing it, and those acting under his 
direction, responsible civilly or punishable criminally, the judge 
who directed the process must be answerable in like manner. 
He was equally without authority, and having commanded the 
act, is a partaker of the guilt. The legislature who commanded 
the act of the judge, and the convention of the people, in obe- 
dience to whose mandate every thing was done, must have the 
same participation. If the sheriff and his posse, obstructing the 
execution of the revenue laws, may constitute that unlawful 
combination and assemblage, on being notified of which the pre- 
sident is authorised to use the military force of the United States 
to disperse them, then the courts, the legislature or the conven- 
tion, in obedience to whose authority alone the sheriff acts, and 
who are the efficient causes of the obstruction, are assembl 
of similar character, and may be dispersed by military force. 
The whole purpose of the act is to confound the acts of the con- 
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stituted authorities of the state, however solemn and well con- 
sidered, with the lawless and irregular acts of individuals or 
mobs. The certain effect of it must be, to restrain the states 
from the exercise of any other authority than such as congress, 
or the sectional majority represented in congress, shall think 
fit to permit them to exercise, and to insure the enforcement 
of every law which that majority may think proper to enact. It 
involves the cruelty and absurdity of making the community, 
and the individuals of the community, punishable for their acts 
in obedience to the laws of their government; an obedience from 
which they cannot exempt themselves unless they absolve them- 
selves from their allegiance by self- banishment. 

That the object of many of the politicians who supported this 
bill—the politicians of that majority in whose hands all power 
will be—is to establish a consolidated government, is now hard- 
ly or at all disguised. The chimera of a government partly con- 
solidated, partiy federative, is now scarcely contended for. The 
same class of politicians have always had in view the same ob- 
ject. It was attempted to be effected in the convention which 
framed the constitution ofthe United States. The attempt was 
there foiled. After the formation of the government. those 
who affected consolidation, assumed the term ‘federal,’ and 
denied that the opinions held by them, led to that result. The 
possession of power, however, developed their views, and the 
first marked indication of their disposition to engross the powers 
of the states and meddle with their internal concerns, was afford- 
ed by the alien and sedition laws. ‘This attempt was so strongly 
rebuked by public opinion which led to the change of the admin- 
istration in 1800, that the hopes of consolidation seemed abandon- 
ed forever. They remained dormant, until revived by the agi- 
tations springing out of our late protecting system. It was per- 
ceived that nothing less strong than a consolidated government 
could sustain that system of iniquity. Gradually we have been 
told that the states have parted witha portion of their sove- 
reignty; then, that they were never sovereign; until at length, 
availing themselves, of the excitement of a particular crisis, and 

ion for power, and the influence of an individual, the act 
before us has been passed, sweeping away every vestige of state 
sovereiguty and reserved rights, or causing them to be held at 
the mercy of the majority, compared to which the alien and se- 
dition laws sink into measures harmless and insignificant. 

And whatis it to the southern states, to be subjected to a 
consolidated government? These states constitute a minority 
and are likely to do so forever. They differ in institutions and 
modes of industry, from the states of the majority, and have } 
different and in some degree incompatible interests. It is to be 
governed, not with reference to their own interests or according 
to their own habits and feelings, but with reference to the inter- 
ests and according to the prejudices of their rulers, the majori- 
ty. It has been truly said that the protecting system constitutes 
buta small part of our controversy with the federal government. 
Unless we can obtain the recognition of some effectual consti- 
tutional check on the usurpation of power, which can only be 
derived from the sovereignty of the states, and their right to in- 
terpose for the preservation of their reserved powers, we shall 
ee oye oppression more cruel and revolting than this. 

hile there remains within the states any spirit of liberty, 
prompting them to repel federal usurpations, one of the most 
obvious means to break that spirit and reduce the state to sub- 
jection, will be that whieh has been attempted by the act before 
us. It will be to create or to sustain by the patronage of govern- 
ment or other means, a party within the state, devoted to federal! 
wer, exempted froin responsibility to the state authorities, and 
aving power to harass and degrade the state authorities by 
means of the tribunals of the United States. Thus will be 
created a government within a government, with all the conse- 
quences which experience informs us are likely to arise from 
that state of things, and such as did arise from the independent 
ecclesiastical jurisdictions established within the governments 
of Europe. The federal governments will interfere with every 
department of the state governments; it will influence elections; 
it will raise up and put down parties, as they shall be more ser- 
vile to its will. Pretext for interference will never be wanting. 
Already has it been said that ours is no longer a republican go- 
vernment, because the state in vindicating its sovereignty has 
refused to entrust with any portion of its authority, those who 
deny or refuse to recognise that sovereignty. Other classes of 
individuals might be found within the state whom it might suit 
the majority to suppose disfranchised in derogation of true re- 
publican principles, and to require their interference and pro- 
tection. This interference will be practised at first with mode- 
ration, and with some apparent respect for the rights of the state. 
Gradually, as the power of the government shall be established. 
and the southern states become weakened and less capable of 
resistance, the shew of moderation will be thrown off. Thus 
the .peace of those states will be embroiled; their prosperity 
interrupted, their character degraded, until in the natural pro- 
gress of things, your committee think it not too strong to say, 
that they will be more miserable; more utterly enslaved; more 
thoroughly debased, than any provinces that have ever been 
rendered subject by the sword. ' 


In alluding to the oath which the state has heretofore thought 
proper to exact of its citizens, and to one somewhat similar, 
which the committee propose to recommend, they think proper 
to disclaim, as they do most solemnly disclaim, on behalf of 
themselves and the convention, that this or anv other measure 
which the convention has adopted, has been adopted upon mere 
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ment. ‘They appeal to God, that their only object has been to 
vindicate their rights and liberties, and the common liberties of 
the whole south. This object they have pursued in singleness 
of purpose; though exposed to much obloquy—threatened with 
much danger, and discountenanced by those from whom the 
had a right to expect support. They have never sought to en- 
danger this union; but to perpetuate it by rendering it compati- 
ble with, and a security for liberty. 
The firmness of the state seems, at length, in some degree, to 
have triumphed. But let it be recollected that the moment of 
triumph is commonly one of danger. Let it be kept in ming 
that this is not a contest ended, but a contest not more than 
begun, and not to be determined till this act shall cease to dis. 
grace the statute book. Let this contest be carried on firm! 
steadily, without passion and without faltering. If the vigilance 
of the state should relax, if it should cease to raise up barriers 
against the head of usurpation, which threatens to overwhelm 
us—the torrent will break loose, and sweep our tiberties alon 
with it. Let every man consider this his own pecufiar business, 
If liberty be saved, every thing is saved; if liberty be lost, every 
thing is lost. ‘ 
As the provisions of the act-have reference only to certain 
acts of the people and legislature of this state, which have beep 
suspended by the late modifications of the tariff, it could not 
have been contemplated that it should have any immediate ope- 
ration. And your committee doubted whether, regarding it as 
merely a menace, they should recommend any action upon it, 
or only that the sentiments of the convention should be express. 
ed in regard to the principles it contains. But most of its pro. 
visions are made permanent, and may be put in practice op 
some future occasion. The committee cannot doubt that it 
expresses the true principles of many of those who voted for it, 
and who will seek occasion to reduce them to practice. As. 
precedent it is most dangerous. The vote on the very act, 
shows how little is to be expected from a majority. It is incum. 
bent on South Carolina, unsupported as she is, to take care that 
no federal authority unauthorised by our federal compact, shall 
be exercised within the limits of the state, until a retutning 
sense of justice, and constitutional obligation in the majority, 
shall afford hope of a government content to confine its actiog 
to its proper objects. For the purpose of providing that the act 
shall never have operation or effect within the limits of the state, 
the committee beg leave to report the following 

ORDINANCE. 

We the people of the state of South Carolina, in convention 
assembled, do declare and ordain thatthe act of the congress of 
the United States, entitled ‘‘an act further to provide for the 
collection of duties on imports,’? approved the 2d day of March, 
1833, is unauthorised by the constitution of the U. States, sub- 
versive of that constitution, and destructive of public liberty, 
and that the same is and shall be deemed null and void within the 
limits of this state: and it shall be the duty of the legislature, at 
such time as they may deem expedient, to adopt such measures 
and pass such acts as may be necessary to prevent the enforce- 
ment thereof, and to inflict proper penalties on any person who 
shall do any act in execution or enforcement of the same with- 
in the limits of this state. 

We further ordain, that no person who shall be hereafter 
elected or appointed, or who has heretofore been elected but 
has not yet taken the oaths of office required at the time of his 
election or appointment to any office civil or military within this 
state, (members of the legislature alone excepted) shall enteron 
the execution of such office or be in any respect competent W 
discharge the duties thereof, until he shall have taken in addi- 
tion to the oaths of office now required, at the same time ani 
in the same manner thatsuch oaths are required to be taken, 
the following oath of allegiance. “I declare myself a citizen 
of the free and sovereign state of South Carolina; I declar 
that my allegiance is due to the said state; and hereby renounce 
and abjure all other allegiance incompatible therewith; and! 
will be true and faithful to the said state, so long as [ continut 
a citizen thereof; so help me God.”’ 

And it is further ordained that if any officer heretofore electel 
or hereafter to be elected, shall refuse or neglect to take th 
aforesaid oath, within the time that other oaths of office wt 
required by law to be taken, such office shall be considered v* 
cant; and the governor of the state shall proceed (except in tht 
instance of judges of the state) to fill such vacancy by appoitt 
ing an officer, to serve until another officer shall be elected and 
duly qualified. 


AN ORDINANCE 
To nullify an act of the congress of the United States, entitle! 
‘San act further to provide for the collection of duties on i 
orts,’? commonly called the force bill. 

Ve, the people of the state of South Carolina in conventi™ 
assembled, do declare and ordain that the act of the congress 
the United States, entitled ‘an act further to provide for i 
collection of duties on imports;’? approved the 2d day of Mare’ 
1833, is unauthorised by the constitution of the United Stale 
subversive of that constitution, and destructive of public ibe 
ty, and that the same is and shall be deemed null and void wil? 
in the limits of this state; and it shall be the duty of the legis! 
ture, at such time as they may deem expedient, to adopt FU% 
measures and pass such acts as may be necessary to prev 
the enforcement thereof, and to inflict proper penalties of 











party views; to secure party ascendancy, or gratify party resent- 


person who shall doany act in execution or enforcement of 
same within the limits of this state. 
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1 > We do further ordain and declare, that the allegiance of the 
£0 


citizens of this state, while they continue such, isdue to the 
ess B® aid state, and that obedience only, and not allegiance, is due by 


vith them to any Other power or authority, to whom a control over 
hey them has been, or may be delegated by the state: and the gene- 
en- rai assembly of the said state is hereby empowered, from time 
ali- time, when they may deem it proper, to provide for the ad- 

ministration to the citizens and officers of the state, or such of 
> the said officers as they may think fit, of suitable oaths or affir- 
ito 


ns; binding them to the observance of such allegiance, and 
ind, HF apjuring all other allegiance; and, also, to define what shall 
than amount to a violation of their allegiance, and to provide the 
dis. per punishment for such violation. 

mily, 


ance Done at Columbia, the eighteenth day of March, in the year of 


tle our Lord one thousand eight bundred and thirty-three, and 
oe in the fifty-seventh year of the sovereignty and independence 
am of the United States of America. 
oy, ROBERT Y. HAYNE, delegate from the) president of 
>y = parishes of St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s. § the convention. 
“ry Isaac W. Hayne, clerk. 
rtain 8 © Ctr 
ee SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
not 


In the senate of the United States, February 25, 1833, in vindi- 


h Spe cation of his bill, entitled ‘‘an act to modify the act of the 14th 
it as July, 1832, and all other acts imposing duties on imports.” 

On it, The bill to modify the tariff being under consideration— 

press- Mr. Clay rose, in reply to Mr. Webster, and said: Being anxi- 

get ous, Mr. President, that this bill should pass, and pass (his day, 
€ on 


| will abridge as much as I can the observations which [ ain 

hat it Ti called upon to make. I have long, with pleasure and pride, co- 

ay tt, operated in the public service with the senator from Massachu- 
82 


setts; and [ have found him faithful, enlightened, and patriotic. 


y act, By have not a particle of doubt as to the pure and elevated mo- 
ncum- HF tives which actuate him. Under these circumstances, it gives 
re that Hi me deep and lasting regret to find myself compelled to differ 
Shall from him as to a measure involving vital interests, and perhaps 
utning @% the safety of the union. On the other hand, I derive great con- 
jority, solation from finding myself, on this occasion, in the midst of 


action I friends with whom 


M have long acted, in peace and in war, and 
e act 


especially with the honorable senator from Maine, [Mr. Holmes] 


> Stale, HA with whom I had the happiness to unite in a memorable in- 
stance. It was in this very chamber, that senator presiding in 

: the committee of the senate, and [ in the committee of twenty- 
rention four of the house of representatives, on a Sabbath day, that the 
rress Of TM terms were adjusted, by which the compromise was effected of 
for the HM the Missouri question. Then the dark clouds that hung over 
March, @® our beloved country were dispersed; and now the thunders from 
28. SUD HM others not less threatening, and which have been longer aceu- 
ey mulating, will, I hope, roll over us harmless and without injury. 
~ oe _The senator from Massachusetts objects to the bill under con- 
sacure sideration on various grounds. He argues that it imposes un- 
enforce: Mae Wustifiable restraints on the power of future legislation; that it 
‘on who fae #0andons the protective policy; and that the details of the bill 
e with: fae 2@ practically defective. He does not object to the gradual, but 
very inconsiderable, reduction of duties which is made prior to 

ereatter fae 1842. To that he could not object; because it is a species of 
ted but prospective provision, as he admits, in conformity with numer- 
e of his O88 Precedents on our statute book. He does not object so 
thin this Much to the state of the proposed law prior to 1842, during a 
enteronfae Period of nine years; but, throwing himself forward to the ter- 

























etent wie mination of that period, he contends that congress will then find 
in addi- itself under inconvenient shackles, imposed by our indiscretion. 
ime and In the first place, [ would remark, that the bill contains no obli- 


gatory pledges; it could make none; none are attempted. The 
power over the subject is in the constitution; put there by those 
who formed it, and liable to be taken out only by an amendment 
of the instrument. The next congress, and every succeeding 
congress, will undoubtedly have the power to repeal the law 
whenever they may think proper. Whether they will exercise 
it or not, will depend upon a sound discretion, applied to the 


ve taken, 
1 citizen 
~— declare 
renounce 
th; and | 
continue 


e elected state of the whole country, and estimating fairly the consequen- 
take ibe ces of the repeal, both upon the general harinony and the com- 
sffice art mon interests. Then, the bill is founded in a spirit of compro- 
dered v* mise. Now, in all compromises there must be mutual conces- 
opt in the sions. The friends of free trade insist that duties should be laid 
“appoint in reference to revenue alone. The friends of American indus- 


ected try say that another, if not paramount, object in laying them, 
should be to diminish the consumption of foreign, and increase 

that of domestic products. On this point the parties divide, and, 
tween these two opposite opinions, a reconciliation is to be 
effected, if it can be accomplished. The bill assumes, as a basis, 
uate protection for nine years, and less beyond that term. 

e friends of protection say to their opponents, we are willing 
to take a lease of nine years, with the long chapter of accidents 
yond that period, including the chance of war, the restoration 
of concord, and along with it a conviction, common to all, of 
the utility of protection; and, in consideration of it, if, in 1842, 
hone of these contingencies shall have been realised, we are 
Willing to submit, as long as congress may think proper, toa 
Maximum rate of 20 per cent. with the power of discrimination 
ow it, cash duties, home valuations, and a liberal list of free 
articles, for the benefit of the manufacturing interest. To these 
Conditions, the opponents of protection are ready to accede. 
© measure is what it professes to be, a compromise; but it 
imposes and could impose no restriction upon the will or power 
4 future congress. Doubtless great respect will be paid, as it 
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prompted the passage of this bill. Any future congress that 

inight disturb this adjustment would act under a high responsi- 

bility, but it would be entirely within its competency to repeal, 

if it thought proper, the whole bill. 

It is far from the object of those who support this bill, to 

abandon or surrendet the policy of protecting American industry. 

Its protection or encouragement may be accomplished in various 

ways. Ist. By bounties, as far as they are within the constitu- 

tional power of congress to offer them. 2d. By prohibitions, 

totally excluding the foreign .rival article. 3d. By high duties, 

Without regard to the aggregate amount of revenue which they 

produce. 4th. By discriminating duties, so adjusted as to limit 

the revenue to the economical wants of government. And 

Sthly. By the admission of the raw material, and articles essen- 

tial to manufactures, free of duty. ‘To which may be added 

eash duties, home valuations, and the regulation of auctions. 

A perfect system of protection would comprehend most, if not 
all these modes of affording it. There might be, at this time, a 
prohibition of certain articles, (ardent spirits and coarse cottons, 
for example), to public advantage. If there were not inveterate 
prejudices and conflicting opinions prevailing, (and what states- 
man can totally disregard impediments of that character?) such 
a compound system might be established. 

Now, Mr. President, before the assertion is made that the bill 
surrenders the protective policy, gentlemen should understand 
perfectly what it does not, as well as what it does, propose. It 
impairs no power of congress over the whole subject; it contains 
no promise or pledge whatever, express or implied, as to boun- 
ties, prohibitions, or auctions; it does not touch the power of 
congress in regard to them, and congress is perfectly free to 
exercise that power at any time; it expressly recognises diseri- 
minating duties within a prescribed limit; it provides for cash 
duties and home valuations; and it secures a free list, embracing 
numerous articles, some of high importance to the manufactur- 
ing arts. Of all the modes of peataation which I have enume- 
rated, it affects only the third; that is to say, the imposition of 
high duties, producing a revenue beyond the wants of govern- 
ment. The senator from Massachusetts contends that the poli- 
cy of protection was settled in 1816, and that it has ever since 
been maintained. Sir, it was settled long before 1816. It is 
coeval with the present constitution, and it will continue, under 
some of its various aspects, during the existence of the govern- 
ment. No nation can exist, no nation, perhaps, ever existed, 
without protection, in some form, and to some extent, being 
applied to its own industry. Whe direct and necessary conse- 
quence of abandoning the protection of its own industry, would 
be to subject it to the restrictions and prohibitions of foreign 
powers; and no nation, for any length of time, can endure an 
alien legislation, in whieh it has no will. The discontents which 
prevail, and the safety of the republic, may require the modifi- 
cation of a specific mode of protection, but it must be preserved 
in some other more acceptable shape. 

All that was settled in 1816, in 1824, and in 1828, was, that 
protection should be afforded by high duties, without regard to 
the amount of the revenue which they might yield. During that 
whole period, we had a public debt which absorbed all the sur- 
pluses beyond the ordinary wants of government. Between 
1816 and 1824, the revenue was liable to the great fluctuations, 
vibrating between the extremes of about nineteen and thirty- 
six millions of dollars. If there were more revenue, more debt 
was paid; if less, a smaller amount was reimbursed. Such was 
sometimes the deficiency of the revenue, that it became neces- 
sary, to the ordinary expenses of government, to trench upon 
the ten millions annually set apart, as a sinking fund, to extin- 
guish the public debt. Ifthe public debt remained undischarged, 
or we had any other proper and practical mode of appropriating 
the surplus revenue, the form of protection, by high duties, 
might be continued without public detriment. It is the payment 
of the public debt, then, and the arrest of internal improvements 
by the exercise of the veto, that unsettle that specific form of 
protection. Nobedy supposes, or proposes, that we should con- 
tinue to levy, by means of high duties, a large annual surplus, 
of which no practical use can be made, for the sake of the inci- 
dental protection which they afford. The secretary of the trea- 
sury estimates that surplus on the existing scale of duties, and 
with the other sources of revenue, at six millions annually. An 
annual accumulation, at that rate, would, in a few years, bring 
into the treasury the whole currency of the country, to lie there 
inactive and dormant. 

This view of the condition of the country has impressed every 
public man with the necessity of some modification of the prin- 
ciple of protection, so far as it depends upon high duties. The 
senator from Massachusetts feels it; and hence, in the resolu- 
tions which he submitted, he proposes to reduce the duties, so as 
to limit the amount of the revenue to the wants of the govern- 
ment. With him, revenue is the principal, protection the su- 
bordinate object. [f protection cannot be enjoyed after such a 
reduction of duties as he thinks ought to be made, it is not to be 
extended. He says specific duties, and the power of discrimi- 
nation, are preserved by his resolutions. So they may be under 
the operation of the bill. The only difference between the two 
schemes is, that the bill, in the maximum which it provides, 
suggests a certain limit; whilst his resolutions lay down none. 
Below that maximum, the prineiple of discrimination and spe- 
cific duties may be applied. The senator from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Dallas} who, equally with the senator from Massachusetts, 








Ought to be paid, to the serious condition of the country that has 








is opposed to this bill, would have agreed to the bill if it had 
fixed thirty instead of twenty per centum; and he would have 
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dispensed with home valuation, and come down to the revenue 
standard in five or six years. Now, Mr. President, I prefer, and 
I think the manufacturing interest will prefer, nine years of ade- 
quate protection, home valuations, and twenty per cent. to the 
plan of the senator from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. President, I want to be perfectly understood as to the 
motives which have prompted me to offer this measure. I re- 
peat what ({ said on the introduction of it, that they are, first, to 
preserve the manufacturing interest, and, secondly, to quiet the 
country. I believe the American System to be in the greatest 
danger; and I believe it can be placed on a better and safer foun- 
dation at this session, than at the next. I heard, with surprise, 
my friend from Massachusetts say that nothing had occurred 
within the last six months to increase its hazard. I entreat him 
to review that opinion. Is it correct? Is the issue of numer- 
ous elections, including that of the highest officer of the go- 
vernment, nothing? Is the explicit recommendation of that 
officer, in his message at the opening of the session, sustained, 
as he is, by a recent triumphant election, nothing? Is his decla- 
ration in his | apes ore that the burdens of the south ought 
to be relieved, nothing? Is the introduction of a bill into the 
house of representatives during this session, sanctioned by the 
head of the treasury and the administration, prostrating the 
greater part of the manufactures of the country, nothing? Are the 
increasing discontents nothing? Is the tendency of recent events 
to unite the whole south, nothing? What have we not wit- 
nessed in this chamber? Friends of the administration bursting 
all the ties which seemed indissolubly to_unite them to.its chief, 
and, with few exceptions south of the Potomac, opposing, and 
vehemently opposing, a favorite measure of that administration, 
which three short months ago they contributed to establish! Let 
us not deceive ourselves. ‘Wass is the time to adjust the ques- 
tion in @ manner satisfactory to both parties. Put it off until the 
next session, and the alternative may, and probably then would 
be a speedy and ruinous reduction of the tariff, or a civil war 
with the entire south. 

It is well known that the majority of the dominant party is 
adverse to the tariff. ‘There are many honorable exceptions, the 
senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dickerson,] among them. But 
for the exertions of the other party, the tariff would have been 
long since sacrificed. Now let us look at the composition of 
the two branches of congress at the next session. In this body 
we lose three friends of the protective policy, without being sure 
of gaining one. Here, judging from present appearances, we shall, 
at the next session, be in the minority. In the house it is noto- 
rious that there is a considerable accession to the number of the 
dominant party. How, then, I ask, is the system to be sustained 
_ against numbers, against the whole weight of the administration, 
against the united south, and against the increased pending dan- 
ger of civil war? There is, indeed, one contingency that might 
save it, but that is too uncertain to rely upon. A certain class 
of northern politicians, professing friendship to the tariff, have 
been charged with being secretly inimical to it, for political 
purposes. They may change their ground, and come out open 
and undisguised supporters of the system. They may even 
find in the measure which I have brought forward, a motive 
for their conversion. Sir, I shall rejoice in it, from whatever 
cause it may proceed. And if they can give greater strength 
and durability to the system, and at the same time quiet the 
discontents of its opponents, I shall rejoice still more. They 
shail not find me disposed to abandon it, because it has drawn 
succor from an unexpected quarter. 

No, Mr. President, it is not destruction but preservation of the 
system at which we aim. If dangers now assail it, we have 
not created them. I have sustained it upon the strongest and 
clearest convictions of its expediency. They are entirely un- 
altered. Had others, who avow attachment to it, supported it 
with equal zeal and straightforwardness,. it would be now free 
from embarrassment; but with them it has been a secondary 
interest. I utter no complaints—I make no reproaches. I wish 
only to defend mysclf now, as heretofore, against unjust as- 
saults. I have been represented as the father of this system, 
and I am charged with an unnatural abandonment of my own 
offspring. I have never arrogated to myself any such intimate 
relation to it. I have, indeed, cherished it with parental fond- 
ness, and my affection is undiminished. But in what condition 
do I find this child? Itis in the hands of the Philistines, who 
would strangle it. I fly to its rescue, to snatch it from their 
custody, and to place it on a bed of security and repose for nine 
years, where it may grow and strengthen, and become acceptable 
to the whole people. [behold a torch about being applied to a 
favorite edifice, and I would save it, if possible, before it is 
wrapt in flames, or at least preserve the precious furniture 
which it contains. I wish to see the tariff separated from the 
politics of the country, that business men may go to work in 
security, with some prospect of stability in our laws, and with- 
out every thing being staked on the issue of elections as it were 
on the hazards of the die. 


And the other leading object which has prompted the intro- 
duction of this measure, the tranquilizing of the country, is no 
less important. All wise human legislation must eonsult in 
some degree the passions, and prejudices, and feelings, as well 
as the interests of the people. It would be vain and foolish to 
proceed at all times, and under all circumstances, upon the no- 
tion of absolute certainty in any system, or infallibility in any 
dogma, and to push these out without regard to any consequen- 
ces. With us, who entertain the opinion that congress is con- 


ee 


it is a question of mere expediency as tothe form, the degree 
and the time that the protection shall be afforded. in Weighi 
all the considerations which should control and regulate the 
exereise of that power, we ought not to overlook what is due to 
those who honestly entertain opposite Opinions to large masses 
of the community, and to deep, long-cherished and growin 
prejudices. Perceiving, ourselves, no constitutional impedj- 
ment, we have less difficulty in accommodating ourselves to 
the sense of the people of the United States upon this interesting 
subject. I do believe thata majority of them is in favor of this 
policy; but I am induced to believe this almost against evidence, 
‘Two states in New England, which had been in favor of the 
system, have recently come out againstit. Other states of the 
north and the east have shown a remarkable indifference to jts 
preservation. If, indeed, they have wished to preserve it, they 
have nevertheless placed the powers of government in hands 
which ordinary information must have assured them were rather 
a hazardous depository. With us in the west, although we are 
not without some direct, and considerable indirect, interest jy 
the system, we have supported it more upon national than sec. 
tional grounds. 

Meantime, the opposition of a large and respectable section 
of the union, stimulated by political success, has increased, and 
is increasing. Discontents are multiplying and assuming new 
and dangerous aspects. They have been cherished by the course 
and hopes inspired during this administration, which, at the 
very moment that it threatens and recommends the use of the 
power of the whole union, proclaims aloud the injustice of the 
system which it would enforce. These discontents are not 
limited to those who maintain the extravagant theory of nullifi- 
cation; they are not confined to one state; they are coextensive 
with the entire south, and extend even to northern states. It 
has been intimated by the senator from Massachusetts, that, if 
we legislate at this session on the tariff, we would seem to 
tegislate under the influence of a panic. I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am not more sensible to danger of any kind than my 
fellow men are generally. . It, perhaps, requires as much moral 
courage to legislate under the imputation of a panic, as to re- 
frain from it, lest such an imputation should be made. But 
he who regards the present question as being limited to South 
Carolina alone, takes a view of it much too contracted. There 
is a sympathy of feeling and interest throughout the whole 
south. Other southern states may differ from that as to the 
remedy to be now used, but all agree, (great as in my humble 
judgment is their error), in the substantial justice of the cause. 
Can there be a doubt that those who think in common will 
sooner or later act in concert? Events are on the wing, and 
hastening this co-operation. Since the commencement of this 
session, the most powerful southern member of the union has 
taken a measure which cannot fail to lead to important con- 
sequences. She has deputed one of her most distinguished 
citizens to request a suspension of measures of resistance. No 
attentive observer can doubt that the suspension will be made. 
Well, sir, suppose it takes place, and congress should fail at the 
next session to afford the redress which will we solicited, what 
course would every principle of honor, and every consideration 
of the interests of Virginia, as she understands them, exact 
from her? Would she not make common cause with South 
Carolina; and, if she did, would not the entire south eventually 
become parties to the contest? The restof the union might 
put down the south, and reduce it to submission; but, to say 
nothing of the uncertainty and hazards of all war, is that a 
desirable state of things? Ought it not to be avoided if it can 
be honorably prevented? I am notone of those who think that 
we must rely exclusively upon moral power, and never resort 
to physical force. I know too well the frailties and follies of 
man, in his collective as well as individual character, to reject, 
in all possible cases, the employment of foree; but I do think, 
that, when resorted to, especially among the nembers of a con- 
federacy, it should manifestly appear to be the only remaining 
appeal. 





But suppose the present congress terminates without any ad- 
justment of the tariff, let us see in what condition its friends 
will find themselves at the next session. 8S. Carolina will have 
postponed the execution of the law passed to carry into effect her 
ordinance until the end of that session. All will be quiet in the 
south for the present. ‘The president, in his opening message, 
will urge that justice, as he terms it, be done to the south, and 
that the burdens imposed upon it by the tariff be removed. The 
whole weight of the administration, the united south, and ma- 
jorities of the dominant party in both branches of congress, will 
be found in active co-operation. Will the gentleman from 
Massachusetts tell me how we are to save the tariff against 
this united and irresistible force? They will accuse us of in- 
difference to the preservation of the union, and of being willing 
to expose the country to the dangers of civil war. The fact of 
South Carolina postponing her ordinance, at the instance of 
Virginia, and once more appealing to the justice of congress, 
will be pressed with great emphasis and effect. It does ap- 
pear to me impossible that we can prevent a most injurious 
modification of the tariff at the next session; and that this is the 
favorable moment for an equitable arrangement of it. I have 
been subjected to animadversion for the admission of the fact, 
that at the next session, our opponents will be stronger, and the 
friends of the American System weaker than they are in this 
congress. But is it not se? Andis it not the duty of every 
man who aspires to be a statesman to look at naked facts 4% 





stitutionally invested with power to protect domestic industry, 


they really are? Must he suppress them? Ought he like chil 
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dren, to throw the counterpane over his eyes, and persuade 
f that he is secure from danger? Are not our opponents as 
well informed as we are about their own strength? 

If we adjourn, without any permanent settlement of the ta- 
riff, in what painful suspense and terrible uncertainty shall we 
a leave the manufacturers and business men of the country? 
All eyes will be turned, with trembling and fear, to the next 
session. Operations will be circumscribed, and new enterprises 
checked, or if otherwise, ruin and bankruptcy may be the conse- 
quence. I believe, sir, this measure, which offers a reasonable 
guaranty for permanency and stability, will be hailed by prac- 
tical men with pleasure. The political manufacturers may be 

inst it, but it will command the approbation of a large ma- 
jority of the business manufacturers of the country. 

But the objections of the honorable senator from Massachu- 
setts are principally directed to the period beyond 1842. During 
the intermediate time, there is every reason to hope and believe 
that the bill secures adequate protection. All my information 
assures me of this; and it is demonstrated by the fact, that, if 
the measure of protection, secured prior to the 3lst December, 
1841, were permanent, or if the bill were even silent beyond 
that period, it would command the cordial and unanimous con- 
eurrence of the friends of the policy. What then divides, 
what alarms us? It is what may possibly be the state of things 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, or sub- 
sequently! Now, sir, even if that should be as bad as the most 
vivid imagination or the most eloquent tongue could depict it, 
if we have intermediate safety and security, it does not seem to 
me wise to rush upon certain and present evils, because of those 
which, admitting their possibility, are very remote and contin- 
gent. What! Shall we not extinguish the flame which is burst- 
ing through the roof that covers us, because, at some future and 
distant day, we may be again threatened with conflagration? 

I do not admit that this bill abandons, or fails by its provi- 
sions, to secure reasonable protection beyond 1842. I cannot 
know, I pretend not to know, what will then be the actual con- 
dition of this country, and of the manufacturing arts, and their 
relative condition to the rest of the world. I would as soon 
confide in the forecast of the honorable senator from Massa- 
chusetts, as in that of any other man in this senate, or in this 
country; but he, nor any one else, can tell what that condition 
will then be. The degree of protection which will be required 
for domestic industry beyond 1842, depends upon the reduction 
of wages, the accumulation of capital, the improvement in 
skill, the protection of machinery, and the cheapening of the 
price, at home, of essential articles, such as fuel, iron, &c. I 
do not think that the honorable senator can throw himself 
orward to 1842, and tell us what, in all these particulars, will 
be the state of this country, and its relative state to other coun- 
tries. We know that, in all human probability, our numbers 
will be increased by an addition of one-third, at least to their 
present amount, and that may materially reduce wages. We 
have reason to believe that our capital will be augmented, our 
il improved; and we know that great progress has been 
made, and is making, in machinery. ‘There is a constant ten- 
dency to decrease in the price of iron and coal. The opening 
of new mines, and new channels of communication, must con- 
inue to lower it. The successful introduction of the process 
of coaking would have great effect. The price of these arti- 
les, one of the most opulent and intelligent manufacturing 
houses in this country assures me, is a principal cause of the 
present necessity of protection to the cotton intérest; and that 
house is strongly inclined to think that 20 per cent. with the 
other advantages secured in this bill, may do beyond 1842.— 
Then, sir, what effect may not convulsions and revolutions in 
urope, if any should arise, produce? Iam far from desiring 
em, that our country may profit by their occurrence. Her 
eatness and glory rest, I hope, upon a more solid and more 
tnerous basis. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
bur greatest manufacturing, as well as commercial, competitor 

undergoing a momentous political experiment, the issue of 

hich is far from being absolutely certain. Who can raise the 
til of the sueceeding nine years, and show what, at their ter- 
hination, will be the degree of competition which Great Britain 

h exercise towards us in the manufacturing arts? 


Suppose, in the progress of gradual descent towards the reve- 
ue standard, for which this bill provides, it should, some years 
nce, become evident that further protection, beyond 1842, than 
at which it contemplates, may be necessary, can it be doubt- 
‘ that, in some form or other, it will be applied? Our misfor- 
ine has been, and yet is, that the public mind has been con- 
intly kept in a state of feverish excitement in respect to this 
ystem of policy. Conventions, elections, congress, the public 
ess, have been for years all acting upon the tariff, and the 
rif acting upon them all. Prejudices have been excited, pas- 
ons kindled, and mutual irritations carried to the highest pitch 
exasperation, insomuch that good feelings have been almost 
Xtinguished, and the voice of reason and experience silenced, 
nih the members of the confederacy. Let us separate the 
abi tom the agitating politics of the country, place it upon a 
we and firm foundation, and allow our enterprising country- 
ode demonstrate to the whole union, by their skilful and suc- 
. ul labors, the inappreciable value of the arts. If they can 
e, What they have never yet enjoyed, some years of repose 
bi nduillity, they will make, silently, more converts to the 
y, than would be made during a long period of anxious 
sed le and boisterous contention. Above all, I count upon the 
e resulting from a restoration of the harmony of this 





























divided people, upon their good sense and their love of justice. 
Who can doubt, that when passions have subsided, and reason 
has resumed her empire, that there will be a dispositon through- 
out the whole union to render ample justice to all its parts? 
Who will believe that any seetion of this great confederacy 
would look with indifference to the prostration of the interests 
of another section, by distant and selfish foreign nations, re- 
gardiess alike of the welfare of us all? No, sir; t have no fears 
beyond 1842. The people of the United States are brethren, 
made to love and respect each other. Momentary causes may 
seem to alienate them, but, like family differences, they will 
terminate in acloser and more affectionate union than ever. 
And how much more estimable will be a system of protection, 
based on common conviction and common consent, and plant- 
ed in the bosoms of all, than one wrenched by power from re- 
luctant and protesting weakness? 

That such a system will be adopted, if it should be necessary 
for the period of time subsequent to 1842, I will notdoubt. But, 
in the scheme which I originally proposed, I did not rely exclu- 
sively, great as my reliance is, upon the operation of fraternal 
feelings, the return of reason, and a sense of justice. The 
scheme contained an appeal to the interests of the south. Ac- 
cording to it, unmanufactured eotton was to be a free article af- 
ter 1842. Gentlemen from that quarter have again and again as- 
serted that they were indifferent to the duty of three cents per 
pound on cotton, and that they feared no foreign competition. 
[ have thought otherwise; but I was willing, by way of experi- 
ment, to take them at their word; not that | was opposed to the 
protection of cotton, but believing that a few cargoes of foreign 
cotton introduced into our northern ports, free of duty, would 
hasten our southern friends to come here and ask that protection 
for their great staple, which is wanted in other sections for their 
interests. That feature in the scheme was stricken out in the 
select committee, but not by the consent of my friend from De- 
laware, [Mr. Clayton] or myself. Still, after 1842, the south 
may want protection for sugar, for tobacco, for Virginia coal, 
perhaps for cotton and other articles, whilst other quarters may 
need it for wool, woollens, iron and cotton fabrics; and these 
mutual wants, if they should exist, will lead, I hope, to some 
amicable adjustment of a tariff for that distant period, satisfacto- 
ry toaH. The theory of protection supposes, too, that, after a 
certain time, the protected arts will have acquired such strength 
and perfection as will enable them subsequently, unaided, to 
stand up against foreign competition. If, as I have no doubt, 
this should prove to be correct, it will, on the arrival of 1842, 
encourage all parts of the union to consent to the continuance 
of longer protection to the few articles which may then require 


it. 

The bill before us strongly recommends itself by its equity and 
impartiality. It favors no one interest, and no one state, by an 
unjust sacrifice of others. It deals equally by all. Its basis is 
the act of July last. That act was passed after eareful and 
thorough investigation, and long deliberation, continued through 
several months. Although it may not have been perfect in its 
adjustment of the proper measure of protection to each article 
which was supposed to merit it, it is not likely that, even with 
the same length of time before us, we could make one more per- 
fect. Assuming the justness of that act, the bill preserves the 
respective propositions for which the act provides, and subjects 
them all to the same equal but moderate reduction, spread over 
the long space of nine years. The senator from Massachusetts 
contends that a great part of the value of all protection is given 
up by dispensing with specific duties and the principle of dis- 
crimination. But much the most valuable articles of our do- 
mestic manufactures (cotton and woollens, for example) have 
never enjoyed the advantage of specific duties. They have 
always been liable to ad valorem duties, with a very limited ap- 
plication of the minimum principle. 
ever, even after 1842, surrender either mode of laying duties. 
Discriminations are expressly recognised below the maximum, 
and — duties may also be imposed, provided they do not 
exceed it. 


The honorable senator also contends that the bill is imperfect, 
and that the execution of it will be impracticable. e asks; 
how is the excess above 20 per cent. to be ascertained on coarse 
and printed cottons, liable to minimums of 30 and 35 cents, and 
subject to a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem; and how is it to be 
estimated in the case of specific duties? Sir, it is very probable 
that the bill is not perfect, but I do not believe that there is any 
thing impracticable in its execution. Much will, however, de- 
pend upon the head of the treasury department. In the instance 
of the cotton minimums, the statute having, by way of exception 
to the general ad valorem rule, declared, in certain cases, how 
the value shall be estimated, that statutory value ought to go- 
vern; and consequently the 20 per cent. should be exclusively 
deducted from the 25 per eent. being the rate of duties to which 
cottons generally are liable; and the biennial tenths should be 
subtracted from the excess of five percent. With regard to spe- 
cific duties, it will, perhaps, be competent to the secretary of 
the treasury,in the execution of the law, for the sake of certain- 
ty, to adopt some average value founded upon importations of a 
previous year. But if the value of each cargo, and every part 


of it, is to be ascertained, it would be no more than what now is 
the operation in the case of woollens, silks, cottons above 30 
and 35 cents, and a variety of other articles; and consequently 
there would be no impracticability in the law. 

To all defects, however, real or imaginary, which may be sup- 
posed will arise in the execution of the principles of the bill, I 


The bill does not, how- ° 
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oppose one conclusive, and, I hope, satisfactory answer. Con- 
gress will be in session one whole month before the commpence- 
_ ment of the law; and if, in the mean time, omissions calling for 

further legislation shall be discovered, there will be more time 
then than we have now to supply them. Let us, on this occa- 
sion of compromise, pursue the example of our fathers, who, 
under the influence of the same spirit, in the adoption of the 
constitution of the United States, determined to ratify it, and 
go for amendments afterwards. 

To the arguinent of the senator from Massachusetts, that this 
interest, and that and the other cannot be sustained under the 
protection beyond 1842, [ repeat the answer that no one can now 
tell what may then be necessary ‘That period will provide for 
itself. But Il was surprised to hear my friend singling out iron 
as an article that would be most injuriously affected by the ope- 
ration of this bill. If am not greatly mistaken in my recollec- 
tion, he opposed and voted against the act of 1824, because of 
the high duty imposed on iron. But for that duty, (and perhaps 
the duty on hemp), which he then considered threw an unrea- 
sonable burden upon the navigation of the country, he would 
have supported that act. Of all the articles to which protecting 
duties are applied, iron, and the manufactures of iron, enjoy the 
highest protection. During the term of nine years, the deduc- 
tions from the duty are not such as seriously to impair those 
great interests, unless all my information deceives me; and be- 
yond that period the remedy has been already indicated. Let 
me suppose that the anticipations which I form upon the resto- 
ration of concord and contidence shall be all falsified; that nei- 
ther the sense of fraternal affection nor common justice, nor 
even common interests, will lead to an amicable adjustment of 
the tariff beyond 1842. Letme suppose that period has arrived, 
and that the provisions of the bill shall be interpreted as an ob- 
ligatory pledge upon the congress of that day; and let me sup- 
pose also that a greater amount of protection than the bill pro- 
vides is absolutely necessary to some interests, what is to be 
done? Regarded as a pledge, it does not bind congress for ever 
to adhere to the specitic rate of duty contained in the bill. The 
most, in that view, that it exacts, is to make a fair experiment. 
If, after such experiment, it should be demonstrated that, under 
such an arrangement of the tariff, the interests of large portions 
of the union would be sacrificed, and they exposed to ruin, con- 
gress will be competent to apply some remedy that will be effec- 
tual; and I hope and believe that, in such a contingency, some 
will be devised that may preserve the harmony and perpetuate 
the blessings of the union. 

It has been alledged that there will be an augmentation, in- 
stead of a diminution of revenue, under the operation of this 
bill. I feel quite confident of the reverse; but it is sufficient to 
say that both contingencies are carefully provided for in the bill, 
without affecting the protected articles. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts dislikes the measure, be- 
cause it commands the concurrence of those who have been 
hitherto opposed, in regard to the tariff; and is approved by the 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Calhoun] as well as 
by myself. Why, sir, the gentleman has told us that he is not 
opposed to any compromise. Will he be pleased to say how 
any compromise can be effected, without a concurrence be- 
tween those who bad been previously divided, and taking some 
medium between the two extremes? The wider the division 
may have been, sv much the better for the compromise, which 
ought to be judged of by its nature and by its terms, and not sole- 
ly by those who happen to vote forit. It is an adjustment to 
which both the great interests in this country may accede with- 
out either being dishonored. The triumph of neither is com- 
plete. Each, for the sake of peace, harmony, and union, makes 
some concessions. The south has contended that every vesti:xre 
of protection should be eradicated from the statute book, and the 
revenue standard forthwith adopted. In assenting to this bill, 
it waives that pretension—yields to reasonable protection for 
nine years; and consents, in consideration of the maximum of 
twenty per cent. to be subsequently applied, to discriminations 
below it, cash duties, home valuations, and a long list of free ar- 
ticles. The north and west have contended for the practical ap- 
plication of the principle of protection, regulated by no other 
limit than the necessary wants of the country. If they accede 
to this adjustment, they agree, in consideration of the stability 
and certainty which nine years’ duration of a favorite system of 
policy affords, and of the other advantages which have been 
enumerated, to come down in 1842 to a limit not exceeding 
twenty percent. Both parties, animated by a desire to avert 
the evils which might flow from carrying out into ail their con- 

sequences the cherished system of either, have met upon com- 
mon ground, made mutual and friendly concessions, and [ trust, 
and sincerely believe, that neither will have hereafter occasion 
to regret, as neither can justly reproach the other with what may 
be now done. 


This, or some other measure of conciliation, is now more than 
ever necessary, since the passage, through the senate, of the en- 
forcing bill. ‘To that bill, if [ had been present, on the final vote, 
I should have given my assent, although with great reluctance. 
I believe this government not only possessed of the constitution- 
al power, but to be bound, by every consideration, to maintain 
the authority of the laws. But I deeply regretted the necessity 
whiich seemed to me to require the passage of sucha bill. And 
I was far from being without scrious apprehensions as to the 
consequences to which it might lead. I felt no new born zeal 
in favor of the present administration, of which I now think as 
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I would not speak in its behalf. I thought it most proper in p, 
to leave to the friends of the administration and to others, w “ 
might feel themselves particularly called upon, to defend and 
sustain a strong measure of the administration. With respec; 
to the series of acts to which the executive has resorted, in re 
lation to our southern disturbance, this is not a fit occasion 
enter upon a full consideration of them; but I will briefly sq 
that, although the proclamation is a paper of uncommon abilit; 
and eloquence, doing great credit, as a composition, to him who 
prepared it, and to him who signed it, I think it contains some 
ultra doctrines, which no party in this country had ventured to 
assert. With these are mixed up many sound principles anq 
just views of our political systems. If itis to be judged by its 
efiects upon those to whom it was more immediately addresseq 
it must be admitted to have been ill-timed and unfortunate’ 
Instead of allaying the excitement which prevailed, it increased 
the exasperation in the infected district, and afforded new anq 
unnecessary causes of discontent and dissatisfaction in the south 
generally. The message, subsequently transmitted to Congress 
communicating the proceedings of South Carolina, and calling 
for cOuntervailing enactments, was characterised with more 
prudence and moderation. And, if this unhappy contest is to 
continue, I sincerely hope that the future conduct of the adyj- 
nistration may be governed by wise and cautious counsels, and 
a parental forbearance. But when the highest degree of api. 
mosity exists; when both parties, however unequal, have array- 
ed themselves for the conflict, who can tell when, by the indis. 
cretion of subordinates, or other unforseen causes, the bloody 
struggle may commence? In the midst of magazines, who knows 
when the fatal spark may produce a terrible explosion? Anj 
the battle once begun, where is its limit? What latitude will 
circumscribe its rage? Who is to command our armies? When 
and where, and how, is the war to cease? In what condition 
will the peace leave the American System, the American union 
and, what is more than all, American liberty? I cannot profess 
to have a confidence, which I have not, in this administration, 
but if [ had all confidence in it, I should still wish to pause, and, 
if possible, by any honorable adjustment, to prevent awful con- 
sequences, the extent of which no human wisdom can foresee, 

It appears. to me then, Mr. President, that we ought not to 
content ourselves with passing the enforcing bill only. Both that 
and the bill of peace seem te me to be required for the good o 
our country. The first will satisfy all who love order and Jaw 
and disapprove the inadmissible doctrine of nullification. The 
last will soothe those who love peace and concord, harmony 
and union. One demonstrates the power and the disposition to 
vindicate the authority and supremacy of the laws of the union; 
the other offers that which, if it be accepted in the fraternal 
spirit in which it is tendered, will supersede the necessity of the 
employment of all force. 


There are some who say let the tariff go down; let our mane 
factures be prostrated, if such be the pleasure, at another ses 
sion, of those to whose hands the government of this country i 
confided; let bankruptey and ruin be spread over the land; and 
let resistance to the laws, at all hazards, be subdued. Bir, the 
take counsel from their passions. They anticipate a terrible 
reaction from the downfall of the tariff, which would ultimate! 
re-establish it upon a firmer basis than ever. But it is thes 
very agitations, these mutual irritations between brethren oft 
same family, itis the individual distress and general ruin 
would necessarily follow the overthrow of the tariff, that ough 
if possible, to be prevented. Besides, are we certain of this re 
action? Have we uot been disappointed in it as to other me 
sures heretofore? But suppose, after a long and embitte 
struggle, it should come, in what relative condition would | 
find the parts of this confederacy? In what state our ruined m 
nufactures? When they should be laid low, who, amidst t 
fragments of the general wreck, scattered over the face of 
land, would have courage to engage in fresh enterprises, un 
a new pledge of the violated faith of the government? If we 
journ, then, without passing this bill, having entrusted the ere 
cutive with vast powers to maintain the laws, should he be a 
by the next session to put down all opposition to them, will! 
not, as a necessary consequence of success, have more powe 
than ever to put down the tariff also? Has he not said thatl 
south is oppressed, and its burdens ought to be relieved? 
will he not feel himself bound, after he shall have triumphed, 
triumph he may in a civil war, to appease the discontents oft 
south by a modification of the tariff, in conformity with its wi! 
and demands? No, sir; no, sir; let us save the country from 
most dreadful of all calamities, and let us save its industry, " 
from threatened destruction. Statesmen should regulate we 
conduct and adapt their measures to the exigencies of the tim 
in which they live. They cannot, indeed, transcend the lin 
of the constitutional rule; but, with respect to those systems 
policy which fall within its scope, they should arrange them * 
cording to the interests, the wants, and the prejudices oft 
people. Two great dangers threaten the public safety. 

true patriot will net stop to inquire how they have been broug 
about, but will fly to the deliverance of his country. The 
ference between the friends and the foes of the compro 
under consideration, is, that they would, in the enforcing ® 
send forth alone a flaming sword. We would send out ” 
also, but along with it the olive branch, as a messenger of pé 
They cry out, the law! the law! the law! Power! power! » 
er! We, too, reverence the law, and bow to the supremac} 
its obligation; but we are in favor of the law executed in ™ 














































] have always thought. I could not vote against the measure; 





ness, and of power tempered with mercy. They, as we ™ 
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would hazard a civil commotion, beginning in South Carolina 
and extending God only knows where. While we would vindi- 
eate the authority of the federal government, we are for peace, 
if possible, union and liberty. We want no war, above all, no 
civil war, no family strife. We want to see no sacked cities, no 
desolated fields, no smoking ruins, no streams of American 
plood shed by American arms! 

I have been accused of ambition in presenting this measure. 
Ambition! inordinate ambition! If I had thought of myself only, 
I should have never brought it forward. I know well the perils 
to which I expose myself; the risk of alienating faithful and 
valued friends, with but little prospect of making new ones, if 
any new ones could compensate for the loss bf those whom we 
have long tried and loved; and the honest misconceptions both 
of friends and foes. Ambition! If Tf had listened to its soft and 
seducing whispers; if [ had yielded myself to the dictates of a 
cold, calculating, and prudential policy, | would have stood still 
and unmoved. I might even have silently gazed on the raging 
storm, enjoyed its loudest thunders, and Icft those who are 
charged with the care of the vessel of state to conduct it as they 
could. 1 have been heretofore often unjustly accused of ambi- 
tion. Low, grovelling souls, who are utterly incapable of ele- 
vating themselves to the higher and nobler duties of pure pa- 
triotisua—beings, who, forever keeping their own selfish aims in 
view, decide all public measures by their presumed influence 
on their aggrandizement, judge me by the venal rule which they 
prescribe to themselves. I have given to the winds these false 
accusations, as I consign that which now impeaches my mo- 
tives. I have no desire for office, not even the highest. The 
most exalted is buta prison, in which the incarcerated incum- 
bent daily receives his cold heartless visitants, marks his weary 
hours, and is cut off from the practical enjoyment of all the 
blessings of genuine freedom. I am no candidate for any office 
in the gift of the people of these states, united or separated; I 
never Wish, never expect to be. Pass this bill, tranquilise the 
country, restore confidence and affection in the union, and I am 
willing to go home to Ashland, and renounce public service for- 
ever. I should there find, in its groves, under its shades, on its 
lawns, amidst my flocks and herds, in the bosom of my family, 
sincerity and truth, attachment and fidelity, and gratitude, which 
I have not always found in the walks of public life—-——Yes, I 
have ambition, but it is the ambition of being the lumble instru- 
ment, in the hands of Providence, to reconcile a diyided people, 
once more to revive concord and harmony in a distracted land— 
the pleasing ambition of contemplating the glorious spectacle of 
a free, united, prosperous and fraternal people! 

Note by the editors of the National Intelligencer. This is the 
only sketch of any thing said by Mr. C. and pubhshed by us dur- 
iug the late session, which has undergone his correction. It 
embraces not only what he said in reply to Mr. Webster, but se- 
veral observations made by him on other occasions during the 
progress of tlie bill. 
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REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS, OF MASS. 

On the amendment proposed by Mr. Letcher to the bill for al- 
tering and modifyiug the tariff. Delivered in the house of re- 
presentatives, Feb. 25, 1833. 

Mr. Speaker: | am greatly surprised at the sudden movement 
made in this house. One short hour ago, we were collecting 
our papers, and putting on our outside garments to go home, 
when the gentleman from Keniucky rose, and proposed to send 
this bill to a committee of the whole on the state of the union, 
with instructions to strike it all out, and insert, by way of 
amendment, an entire new bill, formed upon entirely different 
principles; yes, to insert, I believe. the bill which the senate 
now have under consideration. This motion was carried—the 
business has passed through the hands of the committee—is 
now in the house, and there is a cry of question, question, 
around me, upon the engrossment of the bill. Who that was 
not a party to this arrangement, could one hour ago have cre- 
dited this? We have, I believe, been laboriously engaged for 
eight weeks upon this topic, discussing and amending the bill 
which has been before the house. Such obstacles and difficul- 
ties have been met at every move, that, I believe, very little 
hope has of late been entertained of the passage of any bill. 
But a gleam of light has suddenly burst upon us—those that 
groped in the dark seem suddenly to see their course—those 
that halted, doubted, hesitated, are in a moment made firm— 
and even some of those that have made an immediate abandon- 
ment of the protective system a sine qua non of their approba- 
tion of any legislation, seem almost to favor this measure. I 
am obliged to acknowledge that gentlemen have sprung the pro- 
position upon us at a moment when I did not expectit. And 
as the measure is one of great interest to the people of the 
United States, I must, even at this late hour, when I know the 
house is both hungry and impatient, and when I perceive, dis- 
tinctly, it is their pleasure to vote rather than debate, beg their 
indulgence for a few minutes, while | state some of the reasons 
which impose on me the duty of opposing the passage of this 
act. [Cries from different parts of the house, “go on, go on, 
we will hear.’’) 

_Mr. Speaker, I do not approve of hasty legislation under any 
circumstances, but it is especially to be deprecated in matters of 
great importance. That this is a measure Of great importance, 
affecting, more or less, the entire population of the United 
States, will not be denied, and ought, therefore, to be matured 
with care, and well understood by every gentleman who votes 
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upon our tables, since I rose to address you—and this is the first 
opportunity we have had even to read it. I hope others feel 

well prepared to act in this precipitate manner; but I am obliged 

to acknowledge I do not; for | hold even the best of intentions 

will not, in legislation, excuse the errors of haste. 

I am aware that this ineasure assumes an imposing attitude. 

It is called a bill of compromise—a measure of harmony—of 
conciliation—-a measure to heal disaffection—and to save the 

union. Sir, [am aware of the imposing effect of these blond 

titles—men love to be thought generous, noble, mnagnanimous— 

but they ouglit to be equally anxious to acquire the reputation 

of being just.. While they are anxious to compose difficulties 

in one direciion, I entreat them not to oppress and wrong the 

people in another. In their efforts to save the union, I hope 

their zeal will not go so far as to create stronger and better 

founded discontents, than those they compose. Peace makers, 

wnediators, men who allay excitements and tranquilise public 
feeling, should above all considerations, study to do it by means 
not offensive to the contending parties, by means which will 
not inflict a deeper wound than the one which is healed. Sir, 
what is demanded by those that threaten the integrity of the 
union? An abandonmeut of the Amcrican System; a formai re- 
nunciation of the right to protect American industry. This is 
the language of the nullification convention; they declare they 
regard the abandonment of the principle, as vastly more im- 
portant than any other matter; they look to that and not to an 
abatement of duties without it; and the gentleman from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Davis), with his usual frankness, told us this 
morning it was nota question of dollars and cents; the money 
they regarded not, but they required a change of policy. They 
demand the pound of flesh, with the unyielding obstinacy of 
Shylock, and they require this house to apply the knife nearest 
to the heart—and shall it be cut away? Is it patriotic? Is it 
harmonising public feeling? is it saving the union to drain out 
the life blood? What is this bill? I will not say it goes at once 
to such extremities, but it seems to me to contain a principle 
which works an unqualified abandonment of the protective po- 
licy, unless changes greater than we have a right to look for 
shall take place in our condition. 

It proposes to descend, by a reduction once in two years of 
two-tenths of the excess of duties, over and above twenty per 
cent. for nearly eight years. Itthen proposes to divide the resi- 
due of such excess into two equal parts, and to remove the 
whole in two years, so that all duties on all imports, will be run 
down to a level of 20 per cent. ad valorem, in between nine and 
ten years. The first part of the descent may be termed gradual; 
but in the last two years, the strides are, I fear, decidedly too 
long to be inet by any preparation for them. Our course, then, 
is down hill during this time, wearing out the American Sys- 
tein, and when we artive at the foot, we pass out from under 
the protection of that parental benefactor, and place ourselves 
under the guardianship of the Carolina system—I say from the 
American to the Carolina system, because duties which are 
now below 20 per cent. are to be raised to that amount, and all 
free articles, with the exception of an unimportant list of dye 
stuffs, are to be subjected to duties. Duties are, therefore, at 
the end of our declivitous course, to fall on all imported mer- 


chandise at an equal rate of twenty per cent. This is the Ca- 
rolina system. 

What will be the effeet of this bill? The protection will be 
diminished from year to year. ‘This will check the operations 
of capital—it will I fear stop investments, if it does not crush 
that enterprising, valuable class of young men who have en- 
tered upon business, relying upon their industry and capacity to 
carry them forward. They are in debt, and I fear timid credi- 
tors may fall upon them. Business then will be brought toa 
stand at any rate, and if bankruptcies ensue, will be diminish- 
ed. This is precisely what some interested in manufacturin 
are selfish enough to desire, for they have money—wages wil 
be cheaper, if a portion of the mills cease to run, and no new 
ones are erected, and the capitalists will by this means, in the 
end, gain more by a diminution in the competition in business, 
and the reduction in wages, than they will lose by the reduc- 
tion in duties. But, sir, this is a policy founded in such naked 
sclfishness—it is built up so manifestly at the expense of those 
who have small capital, and of the labdrers—it is so hostile to 
the first principles of protection which invite the free invest- 
ment of capital from all quarters—that goods may be made 
cheap by the competition, and the public be thus benefitted— 
that no friend of American labor can give it his approbation on 
that ground. It may answer for a time the purposes of a few, 
if it operates as they anticipate; but should this prove so, it will 
be an unanswerable argument with the public for disapproving 
of it, for the causes which will make the measure valuable to 
some, will make it injurious to the public. 

Again, sir, | can vote for no bill which abandons protection. 
I think this does. It adopts the Carolina system for equalizing 
duties, by bringing them all to 20 per cent. It abandons the ex- 
ercise of all right to discriminate, and in that, give me leave to 
say, abandons common sense, for the system of equalization 
has never to my knowledge, until now, found an advocate 
among financiers or political economists. It is, however, a 
very cunningly devised plan, and worthy of its origin, (Gallatin 
in the free trade report), for it contains a sweet poison that will 
destroy the last remnant of protection. Who ever heard of so 
absurd a system as equalizing duties? What, impose the same 
duties on ardent spirits as upon tea and coffee? Bat why do 





upon it. And yet, sir, a copy has, for the first time, been laid 


the free traders desire an equalization? Why do, they insist 
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that the duty on hats, on shoes and boots, on leather, on scythes, 
hoes and axes, shall be reduced to 20 per cent.? Why do they 
at the same time insist that there shall be a duty of 20 per tent. 
On tea and coffee, pepper, spices, fruits, and a thousand other 
things which we do not, and never shall produce, and which 
are now free of duty? It is to level all protection with the dust. 
They start with the proposition that the public debt is paid, that 
we have too much revenue, and it must be reduced. e have 
always contended, not that the revenue shall not be reduced, 
for we are not the advocates of an accumulating surplus, but 
that it shall be reduced by letting goods in free, or by diminish- 
ing the amount of duty when the whole cannot be spared, and 
that this principle shall be applied to merchandise not produced 
in this country, that our labor may have the benefit of the reve- 
nue as a protection. While we contend that the revenue shall 
be levied in this manner, the free traders insist that nothing 
shall be free—and that the duty on all shall be alike. The re- 
venue, say they, is too abundant, and must be reduced. The 
bill before us, as reported by the committee of ways and means, 
is for that pu - What a happy mode of reducing the reve- 
nue, to diminish the duty on hats, shoes, boots, leather, axes, 
&c. from 30 per cent. and more, to 20 per cent. when the arti- 
cles are so entirely produced here, under the present protection, 
that none are imported, and no revenue is realised. Is not the 
direct and obvious effect of such a reduction, an experiment, to 
see if the foreign articles cannot be introduced and the revenue 
increased instead of diminished? It is a still more singular 
mode of reducing revenue to restore the duties on articles which 
are free. Sir, the farmers, the mechanics, the manufacturers 
cannot be blind to such an insidious scheme. ‘They will not 
fail to discover that the reductions of duty on a vast variety of 
articles produced wholly in this country are made under a false 
pretence of reducing the revenue; and that the restoration of 
duties to free articles is also made under the delusive pretence 
of making taxes more equal. It will not escape their observa- 
tion that this crafty plan of reducing revenue is apparently de- 
vised for the purpose of overstocking the treasury, and creating 
a surplus from year to year, so as to call for further and further 
reductions, till you come, as the politicians of South Carolina 
declare you shall, to twelve and a half per cent. Is it not plain 
that an equalization gives the least protection which the indus- 
try can possibly have, unless you make the duties on articles 
which we do not produce, higher than you rate them on such 
as we do produce? When you have arrived attwenty per cent. 
if there is a surplus, you have, I believe, the right to discrimi- 
nate below that; but of what value is such a right? Twenty 
per cent. ad valorem upon the foreign cost—what is that? Go 
to the officers of the custom house in New York, who witness 
the daily frauds and impositions of importers. Go to the head 
of that establishment who it is said declared openly in this city, 
it was a rail road for legalised smuggling, and inquire what a 
twenty per cent. ad valorem duty, or any other ad valorem duty 
is? And if they tell you the truth, it will be, that it is what- 
ever the importer chooses to have it. 

This bill, after we have made our descent facilis descensus 
Averni, carries us into the free trade system, which may be 
summed up under three heads. 

1. All specific duties are abolished, and all duties are to be 
ad valorem; all free traders, and especially the Yorkshire men 
and Lancashire men of England, have always earnestly con- 
tended for this. For what reason, it is difficult to imagine, un- 
less it is because frauds are perpetrated with greater facility. 

2. All duties are to be equal, and to be assessed upon all im- 
ports, except a few articles of little importance, and conse- 
quently the discriminating principle is abandoned. 


3. The gradual reduction which is professedly made to reduce 
revenue, is applied to all articles; as well those on which no re- 
venue is raised, as those which produce revenue; thus tending 
by every reduction to bring the American producer into greater 
peril at every step. If this be not a total, unqualified abandon- 
ment of the protective policy, unless 20 per cent. is protective, 
then [ know not what is an abandonment. The bill, it is true, 
provides that after we come to the 20 per cent. ad valorem, the 
duty is to be assessed on the valuation in the home market. 
About the meaning of this, however, there is already a dispute. 
The south say it means the price of the goods by the duties and 
charges; that is, it means the foreign cost; and a distinguished 
gen eman declared in debate distinctly, that he supported the 

ili upon that exposition of its meaning. If this be a true in- 
te tation, the provision is worth nothing. That valuation is 
to be regulated by law, according to the terms of the bill, and 
what that regulation will prove to be, no one can foresee, 

Sir, [ regret that discontent and signs of violence have mani- 
fested themselves in this country; but lam not disposed to meet 
it with a faint heart, or to falter for a moment in support of the 
union and constitution. I would face these disturbers of the 
public tranquillity on their own ground, and aecede to the ge- 
neral proposition that the revenue shall be reduced to the de- 
mands of the government; but the amount of expenditure shall 
be fixed by congress, and not by South Carolina; and the reve- 
nue should be raised in such a manner as to give the most effi- 
cient protection to American labor. For one,sir, while T would 
do South Carolina justice, ample justice, | would not destroy 
the union by attempting to save it. [I would not bring the pow- 


er of congress and the constitution into contempt, by establish- 
a precedent, that a little knot of uneasy, discontented poli- 
ns can, by threatening to dissolve the union, make the go- 
f bow down, humble itself in the dust, abandon 





its policy, and promise in future to give no offence. If these 
are the terms on which the union exists, if this government 
holds and exercises its powers upon such contingencies as 
these, I was about to say, the sooner the union is at an end the 
better; for the rude breath of treason will dissolve it at any mo- 
ment. But, sir, whether South Carolina is well or ill pleased, 
whether she declares herself in our out of the union, I am not 
prepared on any compromise, to give up the protective policy; 
and I do contend, that an equalization of duties as low, or low- 
er than 20 per cent. protection, are incompatible. Yes, when 
you surrender the right to discriminate, you surrender all. 

This is a bill to tranquilise feeling—to harmonise jarring opi- 
nions—it is oil poured into inflamed wounds—it is to definitive- 
ly settle the matters of complaint. What assurance have we of 
that? Have those who threaten the union accepted it? Has any 
one risen here in his place and announced his satisfaction and 
his determination to abide by it? Nota word has been uttered, 
nor any sign or assurance of satisfaction given. Suppose they 
should vote for the bill, what then? They voted for the bill of 
July last, and that was a bill passed expressly to save the union; 
but did they not flout at it? Did they not spurn it with contempt? 
And did not South Carolina, in derision of that compromise, 
nullify the law? This is a practical illustration of the exercise 
of a philanthropic spirit of condescension to save the union, 
Your folly and your imbecility was treated asa jest. It has 
already been said that this law will be no more binding than any 
other; and may be altered and modified at pleasure by any sub- 
sequent legislature. In what sense, then, is it a compromise? 
Does not a compromise imply an adjustment on terms of agrec- 
ment? Suppose, then, that South Carolina should abide by the 
compromise while she supposes it beneficial to the tariff states, 
and injurious to her; and when that period shall close, the friends 
of protection shall then propose to re-establish the system. 
What honorable man, who votes for this bill, could sustain such 
a measure? Would not South Carolina say, you have no right 
to change this law—it was founded on compromise—you have 
had the benefit of your side of the bargain, and now I demand 
mine. Who could answer such a declaration? If, under such 
circumstances you were to proceed to abolish the haw, would 
not South Carolina have much more just cause of complaint 
and disaffection than she now has? 

It has been said, we ought to legislate now, because the next 
congress will- be hostile to the tariff. I am aware that such a 
sentiment has been industriously circulated, and we have been 
exhorted to escape from the hands of that body as from a lion. 
But, sir, who knows the sentiments of that body on this ques- 
tion? Do you, or does any one, possess any information which 
justifies him in asserting that it is more unfriendly than this 
house? There is, in my opinion, little known about this matter. 
But suppose the members shall prove as ferocious towards the 
tariff as those who profess to know their opinions represent, 
will the passage of this bill stop their action? Can you tie their 
hands? Give what pledges you please, make what bargains you 
may, and that body will act its pleasure about respecting them. 
If you fall short of their wishes in warring upon the tariff, they 
will not stay their hand; but all attempts to limit their power by 
abiding compromises, will be considered by them as a stimulus 
to act upon the subject, that they may manifest their disappro- 
tion. It seems to me, therefore, that if the next congress is to 
be feared, we are pursuing the right course to rouse their jea- 
lousy and exert them to action. 

Mr. Speaker, I rose to express my views on this very import- 
ant question, I regret to say, without the slightest preparation, 
as it is drawn before us at a very unexpected moment. But, as 
some things in this bill are at variance with the principles ol 
public policy which [ have uniformly maintained, [ could not 
suffer it to pass into a law, without stating such objections as 
have hastily occurred to me. 


Let me, however, before sitting down, be understood on one 
point. I do not object to a reasonable adjustment of the contro- 
versies which exist. I have said repeatedly on this floor, that I 
would go for a gradual reduction on protected articles; but it 
must be very gradual, so that no violence shall be done to busi- 
ness; for all reduction is necessarily full of hazard. My objec- 
tions to this bill are not so much against the first seven years; 
for I would take the consequences of that experiment, if the 
provisions beyond that were not of that fatal character which 
will at once stop all enterprise. But I do object to a compro- 
mise which destines the east for the altar. No victim, in my 
judgment, is required—none is necessary; and yet you propose 
to bind us, hand and foot, to pour out our blood upon the altar, 
and sacrifice us asa burnt offering, to appease the unnatural 
aud unfounded discontent of the south—a discontent, I fear, 


having deeper root than the tariff, and will continue when that 


is fergotten. I am far from meaning to use the language of 
menace, when I say, such a compromise cannot endure; nor 
can any adjustment endure which disregards the interests, and 
sports with the rights of a large portion of the. people of th« 
United States. It has been said, that we shall never reach th® 
lowest point of reduction, before the country will become satis- 
fied of the folly of the experiment, and will restore the protec- 
tive policy; and it seems to me a large number in this body act 
under the influence of that opinion. But I cannot vote down 
my principles, on the ground that some one may come after me 
who will vote them up. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done my duty, in an imperfect manner, I 


confess; but I perceive it is in vain to discuss the matter, and | 


will detain the house no longer, 
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